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gm The length of the proceedings of the State 
Association at Lewistown, leaves room for little else 
in this number. Communications—Decisions— 
proceedings of county meetings—Book notices, &c., 
are all forced out. They shall receive full attention 
next month. The same cause has delayed this num- 
ber two weeks beyond the usual time. That of Feb- 
ruary, will, however, make its appearance in proper 
season. 








G= The secretaries of the State Association 
kindly furnished us with a copy of the minutes of 
the last meeting. These are therefore official. For 
the report of the debates interspersed through the 
minutes, we alone are responsible. They are as 
correct. as we could make them and as full as our 
space would allow. These, with the reports, will 
be read with interest, as the doings of the best meet- 
ing of the Association yet held. 


t= Want of space excludes Mr. Davis’ report on 
the study of the ancient Languages and Mr. Stod- 
dard’s remarks on Normal Schools. They shall ap- 
pear in the next number. 











Ofhcial Department. 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
The Superintendent of Common Schools has made 

the following appointments of County Superinten- 

dents, to wit: 
B. M. Kerr, Esq., of Pittsburg, for Allegheny co. 
in place of James M. Prior, Esq., resigned. 
euben W. Weaver, Esq., of Bloomsburg, for 

Columbia co., in place of Rev. Joel L. Bradley, re- 

signed. 

Dr. Charles R. Early, of Kersey, for Elk co., in 
place of Wm. B, Gillis, Esq., resigned. 

Elisha W. Conkling, Esq., of Danville, for Colum- 
bia co., in place of Paul Leidy, Esq., resigned. 

Rev. John B. Pradt, of Coudersport, for Potter 








co., in place of Dr. M. R. Gage, resigned. 


MINUTES OF THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASS0- 
CIATION. 
FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The members of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association met in the Presbyterian meeting 
house at Lewistown, in obedience to a call of the 
Executive Committee, on Tuesday, Dec. 26, 1854, 
at 10 A. M. 

James Tiiompson, of Pittsburg, the President, 
being absent, A. K. Browne nominated, and the As- 
sociation unanimously elected J. F. Stoddard, for- 
merly of the University of northern Pennsylvania, to 
the chair, pro. tem. 

By request of the President, Rev. C. M. Kline of 
Lewistown, opened the meeting with an appropriate 
prayer. 

On motion of J. P. Wickersham, Ira C. Mitchell 
of Centre county, was chosen Secretary pro. tem., 
and A. K. Browne, formerly of New-York, Treas- 
urer pro. tem. 

The names of new members were then enrolled, 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held at Pottsville, were then read by James R. 
Challen, Jr., the Recording Secretary. 

The next business in order was to fix the hours of 
meeting and adjournment, when Mr. Williams, of 
Allegheny, moved that the same hours adopted at 
Pottsville be adopted. Mr. Challen amended the 
motion, and the hours Were appointed as follows: 
Morning, from 9 to 11; afternoon, from 1} to 4; 
evening, from 6 to 9. 

No business being in readiness, the President 
called on Mr. L. T. Covell, lately of Allegheny, 
but now of Zinesville, Ohio, who said that he had 
spent some months in visiting the echools of Ohio. 
In many places he found spacious buildings with 
furniture, &c., well adapted to the wants of the pu- 
pils, while the management, on the parts of Teach- 
ers, was all that is requisite toensuresuccess, Yet, 
he said, that Pennsylvania had many schools fully 
equal to those of Ohio; and the only thing needed 
was a little more time and the proper exertion to 
make all her schools second to none in the Union. 
The properly qualified County Superintendent, 
wherever found, has produced an excitement—a life 
—which has completely aroused the people to a sense 
of their duty in the good cause. 

Mr. Wickersham gave his method of proceeding 
in Lancaster. He described the progress of Teach~ 
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ers’ Institutes in that county from the first, held in 
January, 1853, till the three large and successful 
ones of the present season, at which 303 of the 400 
Coinmon School teachers of the county were in reg- 
ular attendance. These were conducted strictly on 
the system of mutual improvement: the whole in- 
struction having been given by teachers uf the coun- 
ty, and the Co, Supt. The best feeling now existed 
in the county, and the results thus far were most 
encouraging. All over the State the people were 
imbibing the true educational spirit, and Pennsylva- 
nia would no longer remain behind. A meeting 
was about being held in Berks county, which no 
doubt would be large and influential for good. Yet 
that was a county in which the Superintendent re- 
ceived a mere pittance for his services. Neverthe- 
less, he worked manfully and nobly, and ere long 
‘old Berks,” now aroused to her true interests, 
would stand forth prominently and efficiently in the 
cause of Education. 

Mr. Stutzman, of Somerset, gave a true but hu- 
morous description of the educational condition of his 
county, and the difficulties to be overcome. Befure 
examining most of the applicants for teachers’ certi- 
ficates, he found it advisable to spend some time in 
teaching them. This he did, by holding a teachers’ 
school or sort of institute for a week or two at sev- 
eral points, to improve the applicants in the common 
branches, before examination. He expected to hold a 
regular Co. Institute during the next summer vaca- 
tion, to improve those who intend to teach during 
the following winter. 

Mr. Fell gave a brief account of the educational 
condition of Bucks, and of his operations as Co. Supt. 
He expected shortly to see a county meeting held, 
which would result in the regular organization of 
the Teachers. 

Mr. R. C. Ross, of Lewistown, on behalf of the 
Committee of Reception, invited the members from 
a distance to remain after the adjournment, until 
homes among the citizens could be assigned to them. 

Mr. Caallen moved that Elitors or Reporters who 
are, or may be, ‘n attendance, be invited to take 
seats with the Secretaries, which was unanimously 
earried. 

Mr. Wickersham, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, announced the tullowing order of bu- 
siness for the afternoon : 

1. Report on School District Litraries. 

2. Discussion on the same. 

3. Report of the Executive Committee. 

4. Discussion on the same. 

Adjourned to meet at 1} o’clock. 

AFTt&RNOON SESSION, 

The Association assembled, and the Report on 
School District Libraries was read by James R. 
Challen Jr., of Somerset, Chairman of the Commit. 
tee, which, on motion of B. M. Kerr was accepted. 

The following resolution being appended to the 
report : 

Wuereas, We regard free Libraries in District 
Schools to be important and indispensable auxiliaries 
to free schoo] education, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Teachers and friends of the 
Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association, now assembled, 
do petition the Legislature to pass a law which shal! 
secure the incorporation of free Libraries in the Dis. 
trict Schools of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wickersham proposed to amend the resolution 
as follows: 





Resolved, That we commend the subject of Dis. 
trict School Libraries to Directors, Teachers, Super. 
intendents and Legislators, satisfied that their estab. 
lishment in every school in the Commonwealth wi! 
be productive of much good. 

Mr. Challen thought that to secure the speedy and 
general establishment of libraries in the districts, the 
action of the Legislature was necessary. 

Mr. Dodge supposed that legislative action was 
not the proper mode of proceeding. The subject 
had better be left to the Teachers and the County 
Superintendents. 

Mr. Covell said that the object of the school is not 
to educate the pupil, but toteach him to educate 
himself. In this process of self effort, libraries are 
highly necessary and useful ; but we should first act 
on this matter ourselves, and then with propriety 
may we ask aid of the State. 

Mr. Williams said libraries were essential to se- 
cure the attention of pupils, and to direct them in 
the proper course of acquiring knowledge. 

Mr. Stoddard said the school gives the pupil the 
key to knowledge, and libraries are the sources 
whence he may draw that which will be profitable 
to him in after life. He spoke of those of N. York; 
and said that to have a community derive benefit 
from a ijibrary, a desire for improvement must be 
created on the part of both patronand pupil. When 
this desire existed, the library would soon fullow as 
its inevitable result. 

Mr. Wolcott would not have pupils read the books 
in libraries while attending school, lest they might 
neglect their more important studies. 

Mr. Wickersham thought the power to establish 
libraries should be.with the Directors; and that 
teachers in the districts might do much to effect the 
object. If left tothe local authorities, those Dis- 
tricts desiring them could soon procrre them on their 
own responsibility. 

Mr. Dodge said that for nearly half a century he 
had found a library to be the soul of education, Stull 
he thought it should be established by the efforts of 
Teachers and the Co. Supt. In this way it would be 
more appreciated by the District. 

After remarks by Messrs. Warner, A. K. Browne, 
Vail, Kerr, Mitchell and others, the amendment was 
adopted, and the resolution as amended, with the 
preamble, was carried unanimously, 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Association met. The suggestions of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were taken up in order and dis- 
cussed. 

Ist. That a committee be appointed to make, if 
possible, a permanent arrangement with the several 
Railroad authorities of the State with regard to the 
reduction of fare to the members of the Association 
on their way toand from our meetings. This sug- 
gestion was adopted, and on motion of Mr. Challen, 
a committee of five was appointed by the President, 
to apply to the various Railroad authorities, fur the 
purpose set forth in the suggestion; which committee 
consists of Messrs. T. H. Burrowes, J. P. Wicker- 
sham, J. H. Brown, J. Thompson and A. M. Gow, 

21. That a committee be appointed to prepare a 
cireular and forward a copy, prior to the next meet- 
ing of the Association, tothe teachers of each College, 
Acidemy and Female Seminary and to every Coun- 
ty Superintendent, inviting them to become members 
o! the Association and to assist in promot.ng its ob- 
jects. Adopted; and the following Committee ap- 
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pointed : J. F. Stoddard, J. R. Challen and D. 
Laughlin. 

3d. That efforts be made by members of the Asso- 
ciation in each county to interest the local press in 
the cause of Education, and endeavor to secure the 
establishment of an educational department in each 
newspaper. 

On motion of B. M. Kerr, this was adopted. 

4th. That the Executive Committee be instructed 
tocontinue their advice and assistance to all those 
wishing to hold Teachers’ Institutes; and endeavor 
to furnish them, when desired, with proper instruc- 
tors. 

On motion of Ira C. Mitchell, this was adopted. 

5th. That each County Superintendent in the 
State be requested to furnish the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of this Association, with a 
copy of the proceedings of all the Teachers’ Associ- 
ations, Institutes, and educational meetings, which 
may be held in his county. 

On motion of Mr. Covell, this was agreed to. 

Mr. Wickersham made some remarks relative to 
the importance of the 3d suggestion, and on motion 
of Mr. Covell 1t was reconsidered. Remarks were 
made by John H. Brown, Burrowes, Stutzman, 
Mitchell, Thom, and Challen, and on motion of the 
last it was readopted. 

An extempore address was delivered by I. I. Wol- 
cott of Allegheny, on the subject of normal schools. 
(Of this address unfortunately no notes were taken.) 

Mr. Wickersham introduced A. L. Kennedy, M. 
D., of the Polytechnic Colleges of Philadelphia, who 
delivered an address on the subjects of Botany, Min- 
eralogy and Geology, demonstrating the possibility of 
teaching these sciences properly ata small expense. 
(Neither were notes taken of this address.) 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced the following order business for the morn- 
ing session : 

Ist. Report on the power and influence of the stu- 
dy of the Ancient Languages in Disciplining the mind. 

2 Discussion of the above. 

3. Report on the co-education of the sexes. 

4. Discussion of the same. 

Aftersa benediction by Rev. N. Dodge, the Asso- 
ciation adjourned till 9 o’clock A., M. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. 
W. J. Gibson, D. D., of Centre Co. 

The President pro. tem. resigned the Chair to Mr. 
W. V. Davis, of Lancaster, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents, 

The minutes of the previous day were read and ap- 
proved. 

The following letter from the President, James 
Thompson, was read by Mr. Wickersham : 

Pirrssore, Dec. 23d, 1854. 

J. P. Wickersnam. E-q., Chin. Ex. Com. 8. T. 
Ass'n.—Dear Sir :—Lest I should seem to manifest 
a waning interest in the cause of Education, or ap- 
pear guilty of dereliction of duty, by non attendance 
vpon the annual meeting of our State Association, to 
assemble at Lewistown on the 26th inst., I have 
deemed it fitting to make you the chat nel of apology 
to the Association. The dangerous illness of one of 
my children inakes it an imperative duty to my fam- 
ily to remain at home. 

My heart is with you, and it cannot be a greater 
disappointment to others than to myself, that Iam 
thus debarred the privilege of participation in your 


deliberation,—but a Higher power has willed it and 
I submit. 

I trust to hear good accounts of your action, as in- 
deed much good has already been done and can but 
result from the united wisdom and concentrated en- 
ergy of such a body of self-sacrificing, devoted friends, 
of so worthy a cause. 

May not an impulse, strong and effective, be giv- 
en, at this meeting, toward the establishment of the 
contemplated Normal Schools? No more, perhaps, 
need be said as to the necessity of such schools.— 
Shall] not the united, earnest appeal of the Teach- 
ers of our State to the Legislature, for the creation 
of these fountain heads of living waters, meet with 
afavorable response? When Teachers, to whom are 
entrusted the training and culture of the tender 
germs of intellect, ask for themselves supplies of 
that nutriment which is to fit them in turn to impart 
tothe hungering immortals under their care, can 
they be denied? Let us importune, until so reason- 
able a prayer be granted. 

‘I repeat that I sincerely regret, on my own ac- 
count, that I inay not be with you ; but although I 
may not contribute my humble part, I look with con- 
fidence for the happiest results from your delibera- 
tions. Yours truly, 

James THompson. 

On motion of Ira C. Mitchell, the thanks of the 
association were unanimously extended to J. F. Stod- 
dard, for the prompt, efficient and impartial manner 
in which he discharged the duties devolving upon 
him as President pro tempore. 

Mr. Burrowes read part of a letter from A. M. 
Gow, of Washington, accounting for his absence. 

On motion of A.-K. Browne the names of the 
members were called by the Secretary. 

Dr. Kennedy, moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
which was disagreed to. 

Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, read a report on the pow- 
erand influence of the study of the ancient languages 
in disciplining the mind, which was accepted. 

Before reading the report Mr. Davis stated that 
he had been soinewhat unfortunate in his colleagues 
on the committee. One of them entertaiaed views 
differing from those about to be read, and from the 
other he bad not heard at all. The sentiments and 
conclusions of the report must therefore be presented 
on his own responsibility. 

Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, was called upon for 
his report on the eco-education of the sexes, but was 
absent. 

Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That article 11th of the Constitution be 
so amended that the annual meeting will be held at 
the summer instead of the winter session 
_ A reporton the study of Physiology was read by 
Mr. Laughlin, of Juniata county, which on motion 
of W. C. Fields was adopted. 

Recess of 10 minutes. 

Mr. Dodge offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That asthe most effectual means of 
| producing a more enlightened state of public senti« 
ment, in regard to the laws of health, we earnestly 
recommend the introduction of Pl.ysiology as a r ge 
ular study into all our common schools, as soon as 
practicable. 

Resolved, That every teacher should «x re'se a 





guardian care over the health of his pup:ls, and that 
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a knowledge of Physiology is indispensable to quali- | can be effected by a small jet kept burning in the air 
fy him for this highly important trnst ;and it should | flue, to create a current. 


therefore be made a prominent topic of discussion in 


all our Teachers’ Institutes. 


In some schools in the city of New York there are 
metal plates in the floor, perforated with numerous 


Mr. Dodge thought the study of Physiology one | small holes, and corresponding ones in the ceiling, 
of the highest importance—more so than geography | connected with flues extending to the roof. This 
or some other »ranches taught in the schools, A | creates a sufficient ventilation—at least in summer, 


large proportion of our bodily sufferings and much ; 
mental depression are caused by violation of the laws | perfectly smooth. 


of our nature. 
subject in its proper light. 


The interior surface of every air flue should be 
Rough surfaces cause so much 


Few teachers have looked on this | friction or opposition to the free passage of the air, 
Many regard itas an|as to greatly retard the current. 


A tin flue, 


“ology” or as mere schoo!l-master ornamental | therefore, with a jet of gas, seems to be the best 
learning. It has been well shown in the report that | mode. 


this is a mistake. The laws of life are of paramount 


(In answer to the questions by members of the as. 


importance to all; but to none more than the teach- | sociation, Dr. Kennedy said :) 


er, Nor is any subject more suitable for the consid- 


The only unbealthiness from heating by means of 


eration of Teachers when assembled in a profession- | stoves would be that from decomposing the air. This 


al capacity—especially at Institutes. On such oc- 
casions it should be presented in the form of a report 
or lecture, and thoroughly discussed. 
and others could also be there induced to affurd in 
struction on the subject. Thus, in connexion always 
with one or other of the good text books on the sci- 
ence, every teacher may soon be enabled to lecture 
to his school, even if he do not make ita regular 
classexercise. In this way a vast, amount of most 
useful information may be imparted. 


Dr. Kennedy said the importance of Physiology 
need not further be enforced on an enlightened au- 
dience. Still,some of its branches would bear ampli- 
fication. That of ventilation isone. A year ago, 
asa School Director in Philadelphia he went into a 
school scarcely 20 feet square, with 50 pupils. The 
atmosphere was foul—the teacher looked pale, and 
the perspiration was coursing down the faces of the 
pupils. He at once opened the door to let in some 
pure air; but the teacher did not seem to appreciate 
the act. She had not been informed on the subject, 
as every teacher should be. Teachers are often in- 
different or entertain erroneous notions on this sub- 
ject, because they have not siudied it. 

In every school room each scholar should have a 
space 2 feet by 3 and 10 feet high, equal to 60 cubic 
feet of air. There should also be an additional al- 
lowance of at least 30 feet. 

The next question is, how is this allowance of air 
to be continually changed! One person requires or 
renders impure 200 cubic feet of air per hour. Hence 
the necessity to health and comfort of this constant 
change. Most persons suppose that if there is a hole 
in the ceiling or the wall, it will be sufficient to ef- 
fect the change and to produce a current. But this 
is not enough. If we connect this orifice with a flue 
surmounted with an Emerson’s cone, we do not, even 
then, provide for it sufficient!y; for there will then 

only be a current when there is wind. But it is not 
when the wind blows that we most need ventilation 
—it is when the air is calm and sluggish—and then 
it can only be effected by the action of heat—thus en- 
suring a circulation or change of air atall times. In 
winter this action of heat can generally be effected 
by our ordinary means of heating, if connected with 
the ventilating apparatus, and this should always be 
done. But during several weeks in spring and au 
tumn, when there is no necessity for fire to heat th: 
rooms, yet when the doors and windows are tight. 
ly closed to keep the inmates warm, this is the tim. 
when most injury is done. 
The only remedy is to provide a constant curren! 


cannot happen in the school room, as the heat of the 
stove never reaches the state of incandescence, be. 


Physicians | !ow which decomposition does not take place. As 


to stoves, the only question is one of expense. There 
is said to be no difference in point of health. The 
straining of the air in the British House of Commons, 
is only necessary because the air comes from a place 
of dusty or foul origin. In the country schoo! this 
isnot the case. Carbonic acid produced by burning 
coals effects the lower stratum of air in a room first. 
A mother on a high bed has escaped, while her infant 
on a trundle bed has fallen a victim toit. But the 
carbonic acid produced by breathing is elevated by 
the heated or dilated condition of the gas. When 
the room cools, however, this gas descends. Hence 
every school room should be opened, during every 
recess of the exercises, in order to evacuate it of this 
noxious gas, which when coo} invariably descends, 
Water exposed fur evaporation in a room is better 
if at a distance from the stove, than if in contact with 
it. So large a quantity as is generally supoosed is 
not requisite—some is. Expired air contains mois- 
ture. The pores of the skin also emit a portion. 
Mr. Covell stated that 400 cubic feet per pupil of 
air space are allowed in the school now in progress 
of construction in Zanesville. 

The Chairman of the Executive committee an- 
nounced the following order of business for the after- 
noon session : 

1. Action on Mr. Roberts’ resolution. 

2. Election of Officers. 

3. Fixing the place for holding the next semi-aa- 
nual and annual meetings. 

4. J. H. Brown’s report on the co-education of the 
sexes. Adjourned to 1} o'clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The discussion of Mr. Dodge’s resolutions on 
Physiology was resumed 

Mr. Sypher stated that a knowledge of this sci- 
ence Was necessary even to the condition and gov- 
ernment of the school. No teacher could keep his 
pupils in a right state of feeling and temper unless 
he knew how to keep the atmosphere of the room in 
a proper condition. It bore upon the teacher and his 
pupils in various other ways; and he hoped to see 
the time when no permanent certificate would be 
conferred by public authority, unlessthe person was 
well versed in this science. 

Mr. Laughlin, among other things, said this sci- 
nce could be simplified like any other, and had been. 
The small work by Mrs. Cutier was one which 
vould enable almost any teacher to introduce, it as 





by means of heat. 


In towns where gas is used, thi: | a regular part of the course of study. 
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Mr. Mitchell feared that the resolutions were so 
worded as to render a knowledge of Physiology in- | h 
dispensable to the obtaining of a certificate. Though 
in favor of the study, he doubted whether we were 
yet prepared to go that length. 

Mr. Williams thought he object of the Teacher 
was not merely to cultivate the intellect, but the 
physical and moral nature also. For this reason he 
ought to qualify himself to afford instruction in phy- 
siology, which is the science of our physical nature. 
Mr. Loomtis’s work was also a good one. 

Mr. Stutzman said some school houses are more 
than sufficiently ventilated already.’ Broken panes, 


ideas or hints on the subject, to communicate them to 


im, by letter, at Laneaster. 
The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
Mr. Roberts proposition toamend the constitution 


in reference to the time of holding the annual meet. 
ing, was then considered. 


Mr. Roberts said the interval between Christmas 


and New Year is so short that our sessions are ne- 
cessarily limited, and the preparation not what it 
should be, 
tendance would be 
more time for the election of officers. 


He thought also that in August the at- 
better. There would then be 


Mr. Covell said, if it was desirable to have the 


holes in the roof and the walls, amply provide for | the largest number at the annual meeting, probably 


this. In many, water and brooms would also do no 
harm. Nouns and verbs had not long been introduced 
into others, and before very much attention was prid | g 
to physiology much would be required by them. No 
doubt some schools were too hot—too comfortab!e—and 
the evils of this state of things should be known and | Vv 
corrected, 
cheapest mode of heating and ventilation, and was 
not opposed to the study of Physiology. 

Mr. Dodge remarked that in smal] country schoo's d 
the frequent opening of the door and the space 
about the windows, cause sufficient ventilation. In 
large schools in town, other means are requisite. A 
furnace in the cellar, with some apparatus for ven- 
tilation, seemed the best. Lambert’s series of phy- 
siologies were good books and sufficient to meet the 
wants of the teacher and all classes of pupils. No 
subject can be rendered more interesting and intelli- 
gible than this, and none will more readily lead 
toan acquaintance with the other natural sciences. 
We cannot begin it too early, whether the present 
effect on the school or on the pupils after life be re- 
garded. If teachers were not even required to teach 
physiology, they ought to study it to enable them to 
take care of their own health. 

Mr. Pollock thought Directors ought to study this 
science, In his own school house—17 by 30 feet— 
he had 90 scholars. 

Mr. Thom was pleased with the recommendation 
of instruction in physiology at all Institutes. Many 
persons lose their interest in the exercises, when 
confined exclusively to the common branches; buta 
good course of lectures on this and similar subjects, 
sustains the interest and attracts many who would 
not otherwise attend. 

Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, said that in that city 
Directors paid great attention to ventilation in all 
theie schools, especially in the houses more recently 
constructed. The New High School is not excelled, 
in this respect, by any inexistence. His own schoo! 
had been ventilated at considerable expense, and the 
effect on the feelings and comfort of teachers and pu- 
pils is now evident. A committee from Boston late- 
ly in Philadelphia, seemed to think that the system 
in use there is very complete. One of those gentle- 
men could hardly believe that a room he visited had 
been occupied for hours. From the pleasant condi- 
tion of the air, he thought it had just been entered 
by the school. 

Mr. Burrowes called the attention of the associa- 
tion to that section of the new school law which pro- 
vides for the publication, by the State Superintendent, 
of plans for the construction, ventilation, &c., of 
school houses ; and said that he would probably have. 
some agency in the preparation of the work. He 
therefore requested any member who had valuable 


t 





more would attend 
During the summer vacation many teachers travel— 


He would like to learn the simplest and | tion of the Association. 
we must go further and make certain provision fora 


summer meeting. 


largest meeting would be at Christmas. 


cur, 
bar him out, when the directors refused the holidays, 
and thus it was al] soon fixed. 


tion of much importance. 
here to get something else than ofiice. 
provement should be their object. 
cation was not the same in all places, while that of 
Christmas was. 
the more appropriate, 


in winter than in summer. 
o to watering places, &c. 
Mr. Wickersham read the constitution as it is, 


and remarked that there is now no permanent pro- 


ision for a summer session. ‘That is at the discre- 
If we adopt the resolution, 


Mr. Roberts then moved toinsert * the first Tues- 
ay in August” instead of the words “at the sum- 


mer,” in the proposed amendment. 


He thought the 
The time 
Spending a part of our holidays 


Mr. Challen opposed the change. 


eems appropriate. 


together is a pleasant thing ; and he would be in fa- 
vor of always making an agreeable re-union of our 
christmas meeting. 


Mr. Covell said, on one occasion at an institute in 


Ohio, the members devoted a whole evening to an 


nformal conversational meeting—with the best and 


most pleasant effect. 


Mr. Laughlin was in favor of the present time.— 


It suited persons connected with Academies and Se- 
minaries better than any other. 


Mr. Sypher liked the amendment. Teachers of 


common schools sometimes have difficulty in obtain- 


ng leave from their directors to leave their schools 


when in session; and these who are teaching ata 
distance from home desire to be with their relations 
at Christmas, if they can leave. 
majority are not engaged in schoo), and can attend 


In summer, the 


he association. 
Mr. Stutzman knew that such Gifficulties did oc- 
He heard of a teacher who got his scholars to 


Mr. Williams did not think the matter of the elec- 
Teachers ought to come 
Mutual im- 
The Summer va- 


The latter therefore seemed to be 


Mr. Barr was somewhat at a loss to decide. Du- 


ring winter he rather thoucht teachers would be more 
at leisure and .more willing to attend. 


Mr. Mitchell said that many teachers are engaged 


in other employments in summer—as harvesting, 
&c.—and would not attend. 


The proposed amendment as modified, was voted 
on and lost. 

The association then proceeded to the election of 
officers, when A. K. Browne nominated W. V. Davis, 
of Lancaster, for President, and on motion of B. M. 
Kerr, the nominations for President closed. 
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The following persons were nominated for Vice 
Presidents : 

A. L. Kennedy, M. D., of Philadelphia; H. Wil- 
liams, Allegheny; J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster ; 
D. Laughlin, Juniata; P. M. Gengembre, Philadel- 
phia; William C. Field, Schuylkill; J. 8. Barr, 
Huntingdon ; W. J. Gibson, D. D., Centre. 


For Recording Secretaries.—R. McDivitt, of 
Huntingdon ; James R. Challen, Jr., of Somerset ; 
Ira C. Mitchell, of Centre; A. T. Douthett, of Alle- 
gheny. 

For Corresponding Secretaries.—E. Schneider, 
of Schuy!kill ; J. S. Barr and David Baker, of Hunt- 
ingdon. ; 

Treasurers.—W illiam Roberts, of Philadelphia ; 
Amos Row, of Lancaster. 

For Members of the Executive Committee.—A. 
M. Gow, of Washington; J. H. Brown, of Philade!- 
phia; John Wolcott, of Allegheny; J. P. Wicker- 
sham, of Lancaster; J. F. Stoddard, of Wayne; 
Jos. J. Stutzman, of Somerset. 

L. T. Covell and J.S. Barr, were appointed tellers. 

While the tellers were counting the ballots, the 
association proceeded to fix the place for holding the 
next annual meeting ; when, on motion of Mr. Rob- 
erts, it was unanimously agreed thaf it be held in 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday, December 26, 1855. 

The following suggestions were then received for 
the semi-annual meeting. 

Mr. Wickersham suggested Pittsburg, which was 
discussed by Messrs. Roberts, Kennedy, Fell and 
others. 

Mr. Stutzman named Johnstown. 

A. K. Browne spoke of Pittsburg,as also did J. 
H. Brown, which place was finally agreed to unani- 
mously. 

Prof. Gengembre, of Girard College, briefly ad- 
dressed the association on Polytechnic Schools, and 
concluded by requesting A. L. Kennedy, M. D., to 
address the association on the same topic. 


Mr. A. K. Browne then offered the following : 

Whereas, The principal nations of Eucope have 
wisely provided schools of mines and of arts wherein 
youth are scientifically instructed in the best means 
of perfecting those industral arts, which are the foun- 
dation of National prosperity. 

Whereas, Such institutions are equally demanded 
in America, and especially in Pennsylvania, in order 
that our great mining, manufacturing and agricultu- 
ral resources may be more readily and profitably de- 
veloped, therefore, 

Resolved, That this association has learned with 
the highest satisfaction of the establishment in Phil- 
adel phia of the “ Polytechnic College of the State of 
Pennsylvania,” which embraces in its plan of or- 
ganization a school of mines, of Engineering, of 
Chemietry, and of the Mechanic Arts, and in which 
these arts and the sciences which bear upon them 
are systematically and practically taught to students. 

Messrs. J.H. Brown and Burrowes briefly spoke on 
the resolution, which, at the suggestion of the last 
named, was postponed till the evening session, when 
Dr. Kennedy was requested to addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the subject. 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee an- 
nounced the following order of business for the even- 
ing session: 

Ist. Address of Dr. Kennedy on the resolutions 
offered by A. K. Browne. 


2. Report of J. H. Brown on the Co-education of 
the Sexes. 
3. Discussion on said Report. 
The Tellers reported the following officers elected: 
President—W. V. DAVIS. 
Vice Presidents—A. L. Kennepy, 
H. WItitaMs, 
J. P. WickersHaM, 
W. J, Gisson. 
Recording Secretaries—Ira C. Mitchell, R. Me. 
Divitt. 
Corresponding Secretary—J. 8S. Barr. 
Treasurer—Amos Row. 
Executive Commitiee—A. M. Gow, J. F. Stod- 
dard, J. H. Brown, Jos. J. Stutzman, J. J. Wolcott. 
The President addressed the Association, tender- 
ing his thanks for their expression of confidence. 
Adjourned to 6} o’clock, P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Mr. Burrowes, who said he had the honor to be one 
of the trustees of the Polytechnic college of Penn. 
sylvania, introduced Dr. Kennedy,a professor in that 
institution, that he might in compliance with the 
wish of the association, explain its objects and con- 
dition, and give an account of similar institutions in 
other couatries. 

Dr. Kennedy said that Education, though at first 
view seemingly a small thing, grows as we contem- 
plate it. For instance, this association might well 
be divided into many committees, each of which 
would find ample employment in a single branch of 
the subject, as gymnasia—schools for morals—for 
mental science—for professional training—for art, 
&c. Though none of these would afford a perfect 
education, still each is requisite. The system of our 
general education—our common schools—is unrival- 
led ; but our special institutions are deficient in com- 
parison. with those of Europe. It is as necessary that 
there should be a school for the Engineer as for the 
Physician. The $40,000,000 debt of Pennsylvania 
was half thrown away, for want of scientific skill in 
the design and execution of our public works. The 
money wasted, in one year, in Schuylkill county 
alone, for want of such skill, would endow many 
colleges. 

In answer to arguments in favor of the establish- 
ment of polytechnic colleges, it is often said that a 
sufficient number of scientific foreigners arrive in 
our country tosupply the demand. Even if this were 
the fact, as it is not, as wel] might it be said we 
ought to have foreign generals and captains to com- 
mand our army and navy. The condition and re- 
sources of our country are peculiar as well as impor- 
tant, and require improvement and development by 
those who are familiar with both. Foreign skill is 
not to be underated, but it will not cover the whole 
ground. It has one good effect. By contrast it shows 
us our own deficiency. The architect of the Crystal 
Palace said, the chief good of it was that “it had ta- 
ken the conceit out of the British people.’ It showed 
them their true national rank in art, and had set 
them to improving themselves in the points in which 
they were thus found to be deficient. 

In Germany, there are several kinds of schools 
above the elementary ;—the gymnasia—the Real— 
the Polytechnic, &c. England has wisely devoted 
the large proceeds of the great * World’s Fair” to 
the establishment of an Industrial school; thus apply- 
ing its profits to the correction of the defect it had 





disclosed. 
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We also need something of this kind. It will not |s 
do for us to delay in the attempt to obtain it, because 
we are a new nation: nor because we mostly produce 
the raw material. Thisis the very reason why we 
shou!d prepare ourselves to manufacture largely.— 
This we must do, if we desire to advance—nay if 
we wish even to maintain our present rank. View-|t 
ed from any point, it will be found that a chief edu- 
cational want of our country is that of art-instruc- 
tion. 

In the by no means large Kingdom of Prussia, 
there are 26 polytechnic schools with 3,000 students; 
Austria has 4,000 students—even Baden has 300.— 
In all Germany there are now 13,000. France has |t 
her central college of mines and arts in Paris, to 
which students resort from all parts of the world.— 
Even Chili sends them. 

A few years ago, the speaker, on returning from 
Europe, brought this subject to the attention of sev- 
eral intelligent and public spirited citizens, and it at 
once met with favor. Mr. Matthew Newkirk, of 
Philadelphia, the present Governor of the State, 
Mr. Burrowes, Judge Conyngham, Judge Agnew, 
Hon. Luther Kidder, since deceased, and many oth- 
ers encouraged it; and, with a liberal charter from 
the State, the college was opened 16 months ago in |< 
Philadelphia. It is not, of course, to be expected | j 
that in this brief space,a perfect institution has grown 
up, nor that those changes from similar European in- 
stitutions, which are indispensable to suit our coun- 
try, have been matured. But the college has made 
a promising start, and thus far has met the reasona- 
\le expectations of its friends. 

We have a school of Engineering—one of Mines 
—one of applied Chemistry—one of Mechanics—and 
one of Agriculture. In each of these, the student 
applies himself to the studies proper for his intended 
profession, on the completion of which he receives a 
certificate or diploma of qualification to practice that 
profession. 

The requisites for admission are the same as in the 
most respectable colleges in the Jand, except the clas- 
sical languages. There are two courses of instruc- 
tion: The first is more theoretical ; the second more 
practical, or properly that of applied science. 

The college possesses collections of specimens, 
&c., not yet large, but respectable and select; a 
working Laboratory of the best kind in the country; 
a cabinet of physics hasalso been commenced. There 
are also models of u.ining apparatus and machinery. 

The number of students is 27,from all parts of the 
country. 

The instruction is partly by recitation, but mainly 
by blackboard demonstration ; and in Engineering by 
field operations. In Mechanics, visits are made to 
the large manufacturing establishments of Philadel- 
phia ; and in Mining, to the mines of Schuylkill co., 
and other places. ; 

Every student repeats, in the laboratory, all the 
operations that admit of it, thus not only instructing 
himself, but enabling him to teach others. During 
their vacations, Teachers of the city schools have 
come into the college to perforin those experiments 

in Chemistry, &c., which they desired to repeat in 
their schools. 

On the whole, the result thus far, justifies the 
conclusion that institutions of this kind are not only 
necessary to us as a nation, but that they will besus- 


men of science of their age. 
were seen in one room. 
best attention of this Association, whether something 
similar may not be done for the mechanics and ap- 
prentices of our owa land, to keep them away from 


ofthe best kind. 
and enoblingjeffects of that silent teacher! 
French government understand this, when they con- 
stantly provide the most beautiful music for the work- 
men of Paris. 
cation more, 

but increases the power to do evil, unless the moral 
sentiments and the sympathies and the tastes be also 
cultivated, to restraia this increased intelectual 
power and direct it to proper ends. 
of mechanics and Jaborers annually rove through the 


America than Europe! 
nearly reached the extent of its career. 
God has reserved this new land, where the human 
mind may further develop itself. 
we have only to build up: there they have to demol- 
ish as well as to build. 
no mistakes be made in any of our institutions, 


of the old world. 


truction from the free lectures of the most eminent 
On one occasion 2,000 
It isa question worthy the 


he grogshops and engine houses. Put a love of the 


useful and the beautiful as antagonist to riot and row- 
dyism, and any one who had studied human nature 
and seen the attempt made, would be willing torisk 
the result. There isa love for the beautiful—wheth- 
er in nature or art—in every breast, which, if prop- 
erly appealed to, never fails to respond. In this view, 


he Scott monument in Edinburg is a schoo] master 
Who can estimate the humanizing 
The 


We must attend to this part of Edu- 
The training of the intellect alone, 


That thousands 


ornamental parks and the collections of beautiful ob- 
ects, in Europe, without an injurious act or obscene 


word, can only be accounted for on the principle,that 
the public authorities pay some attention to the cul- 
tivation of a proper taste in the mass of the people. 


Mr. Gengembre said, the evening schools of Eu- 


rope for workmen had arisen from the polytechnic 


schools. 
governments were soon compelled toestablish schools 


of this kind for free instruction in the evening.— 


At first, the latter were not free; but the 


How much more indispensable are these echools for 
That country seems to have 
Fortunately, 


In this country 


How important, then, that 
Un- 
fortunately, thus far, some of our institutions are 
mere, and often imperfect, copies of the institutions 
Hence it is that we want new 
men, who understand, and are qualified to provide 
for, the wants of a new land. He sincerely hoped 
that the effort ot their friend from the Pa. Polytech- 
nic College might be crowned with entire success, 


Mr. Brown (of Phila.), said, we must not turn 
from this project, because it is new. How many of 
our interests and institutions, and even sciences, are 
new! Geology, Mineralogy, Railroads, Steam, &c., 
were all, very recently, new. Men have almost 
starved on farms lying over mines of coal, invaluable 
and inexhaustible, through ignorance of geology and 
mining. Our Polytechnic College appeals to us as 
Pennsylvanians. Our resources are not half aevel- 
oped. He had passed over a tract of land which, at 
one time, could be had for 50 cents an acre. It is 
now worth $1.500. It has been said that, wherever 
there is a physician there is also a philosopher. He 
hoped that ere Jong it will be known, that wherever 
there is a Tencher there is alsoa philosopher. The 
County Superintendents and Teachers of the State 
are the proper persons to give a more elevated tone 
tothe public mind and taste. Every Teacher shoul¢ 
endeavor to acquaint. himself with the powers and 





tained. In Europe the speaker had the pleasure of 
seeing the mechanics of the workshops, receiving in- 


beauties of nature. Every object has an interest— 
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this direction. 


Mr. Williams said, the kind of knowledge pro- 
posed to be disseminated by polytechnic institutions, 
If our farmers knew, 
for instance, the beneficia! effects of deep ploughing 


was of the utmost importance. 


and the reason of it, they would suffer less from 
drought. The ladies generally preferred French 
articles in the store, because the colors were known 
to stand, while those of our own goods did not. If 
our American manufacturers could be taught the 
best modes of dyeing, this difference against them 
would cease. Thus, in almost every business and 
interest that could be named, the correct application 
of science to the business of life would be found to 
be advantageous. 
Mr. Wickersham moved that the discussion of this 
subject be discontinued for the present. 
Agreed to. 
Mr. Brown (of Phila.), then read the report of the 
committee on the co education of the sexes. 
Mr. Dodge said, that he had, during an experience 
of over 30 years, taught all kinds of schools—schools 
exclusively for males and those for females—as wel] 
as mixed schools; and from all this experience he 
was compelled to unite in the reasoning and conclu- 
sions of the report just read, so far as the subject can 
be discussed before a mixed audience. Other views 
there are, that cannot here be presented. He had 
often received charges from parents respecting pu- 
pils, on points which belong to this question, which, 
if they could be presented here, would convince any 
impartial mind that this co-education should always 
be avoided, when possible. There were, it is true, 
cases in which, from necessity, schools had been es- 
tablished on this principle,and succeeded. But this 
is the exception growing out of the necessity of the 
particular case, not the general rule. In New Eng- 
land they were making great efforts to establish sep- 
arate schools, and to restore the state of things which 
existed before the era of spirit-rapping, and of the 
numerous isms of the day—when her mora) charac- 
ter was admitted to have no superior. 


He thought if the contemplated change was made, 
all the effects stated in the report, with many others 
even more absurd and injurious, would be produced. 

As a Teacher, he had always found it requisi’e to 
give different instructions in schools of the different 
sexes: especially on propriety and decorum. In 
mixed schools this adaptation of instruction would 
not be practicable, 

With these views, he cordially thanked the com- 
mittee for their report. 


Mr. Roberts concurred with the report and the 
last speaker. It was his lot to be educated in mixed 
schools, and he there saw enongh to convince him 
that the sexes should be separated. The contact 
renders the girls rude, hoydenish and indelicate. It 
is equally hurtful to the boys, making them accus- 
tomed to treat females with rudeness and disrespect. 
The sexes should also be differently taught. They 
should, of course, be treated as having equal rights 
to instruction, but still taught in different degrees 
and studies. In Philadelphia, the sentiment in favor 
of the separation of the sexes is without exception. 
They are only put in the same schools in the rural 
districts, where numbers admit of no other course.— 
If females pursue the same studiesas and with males, 


an importance worth studying. He liked the Poly- 
technic movement bacause it would turn attention in 








tracted the habits of boys, in smoking, chewing to. 
bacco, &c. 

Mr. Stoddard said, the terms Male Education and 

Female Education were used in. this debate, as if the 
sexes had minds of entire difference; and though 
some seemed to admit that upto a certain age thcir 
intellects were the same, yet it appeared to be as- 
sumed by all, that at some period, not stated, some 
miraculous change takes place, rendering necessary 
a different course of instruction and treatment. He 
‘knew but little, from his own experience, of exclu- 
sively female schools. What he had seen had not 
impressed him favorably. He had been called, not 
long ago, to take charge of a large institution of this 
kind. He had witnessed the exarcises of the classes 
in Grammar, Geography, Algebra, Geometry, &c.— 
The young ladies could bow very gracetully, and say 
yes, sir! and no, sir! very distinctly ; but not a sin- 
gle pupil could answer the questions fully, and with 
understanding, as pupils should do. The teaching 
was of that skimming, superficial kind, usually 
thought sufficient for girls—it was purely and lam- 
entably “feminine.” It cannot be cenied that many 
ladies’ schools are of this kind. Yet females have 
minds to cope with all the studies usual in the 
schools, and it is our duty to train and develop those 
minds in the manner best calculated to prepare them 
for the purposes of life, and to as full extent as those 
of the other sex, with whom they are to mingle in 
life. 
He had not found that co-education had the effect 
of causing one sex to contract the habits and man- 
ners of the other. If it were so, the reverse ought 
to save both from many many vices. In our male 
colleges there are acts committed which ought to 
banish their perpetrators from society ; yet the same 
persons, when restored to the female influences of 
home, soon learn to abominate college acts and mor- 
als. So, on the other hand, if all the acts and passa- 
ges of exclusively female schools could or did meet 
the eye of the public, it would probably be found that 
seclusion was not the ample protection against evil 
we were invited to believe. If neither male colleges 
nor female seminaries have proved successful experi- 
ments, and if, as is probable, the absence of the op- 
posite sex may be the cause of the failure, ought not 
the correction to be applied—at least tried? At 
Oberlin College, where both sexes are admitted, not 
an oath is uttered, nor a segar smoked, nora glass 
of liquor drunk. What other college can make the 
same boast? Yet there is no other sufficient assign- 
able cause than the presence of females. 


He knew many of the Academies of New York, 
nearly all of which admit both males and females, 
and with none but the most beneficial results. 

[t was said that at a certain age a difference takes 
place. He had seen little of this. At any rate he 
had not remarked that the female was surpassed by 
the male in acquirement. On the contrary, he had 
frequently found her to excel. 


As to * incipient courtships ” in mixed schools, he 
was not prepared to say they never did occur. He 
had seen or heard of very few of them. But who 
ever heard of a school for one sex in a place, with- 
out one for the other soon following? Here, it is 
true, they are not brought into such close contact as 
in the mixed school; but they are brought near 
enough to lead to these very courtships, under cir- 
cumstances clothed with all the romantic difficulties 





he thought it need not be wondered at, if they con- 


and interesting embarrassments of the most approved 
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novel: and onthe very first opportunity, the watched 
and oppressed lovers are off. There is nothing of 
this in the mixed school. The opposite sexes learn 
to know each other as they are; and the natural 
consequence as that, in such schools, there is not one 
elopement for five in schools of the separate class. 

Adjourned till 9 A. M. on Thursday. 

THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

The exercises opened with prayer by Rev. N. 
Dodge of Mt. Joy. The minutes of the previous day 
were read, and after being slightly amended, were 
approved. 

Mr. A. K. Browne called up the resolutions con- 
cerning Polytechnic Colleges; but the Association 
refused to act upon them for the present, and pro- 
ceeded to the discussion of the subject of the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes. 

Mr. Brown (of Philadelphia) wished Mr. Stoddard 
to state whether all the Academies and Schools of 
New York, including those in New York City, Troy, 
Albany &c., were on the co-educatjon principles !— 
Also to state the number of elopements from Board- 
ing Schools, with the names of the schools and the 
other circumstances. 

Mr. Stoddard felt no desire to name institutions 
in which events of the kind alluded to had occurred, 
any more than he did those in which the superficial! 
teaching he spoke of, was practiced. It would be 
both unpleasant and invidious. As to the schoo's of 
New York, he had chiefly referred to the county 
Academies. and he would now direct the attention 
of the gentleman to the annual reports of the Re- 
gents of the University for details. He knew, and 
had not denied, that there were schouls for separate 
education in the cities named. 

He knew of a school of 200, in which 25 of the 
ycung ladies were found to have carried on a writ- 
ten correspondence with young gentlemen out of the 
school. He neither knew nor said that the letters 
contained anything improper. But he ielt certain 
thatthe practice was not desirable, and that it di- 
verted attention from study. That was all he in- 
ferred. The utmost seclusion will not entirely pre- 
vent such practices. Every means used under the 
separate system had failed todo it. How often dc 
we see a company of young ladies going out for a 
walk from a Female Boarding School, under the 
guard of a motherly old “aunt” in front, and a stern 
principal in the rear? This seemed to him wrong. 
If we desire to strengthen our muscles we use them ; 
if our intellect, we exercise it. So it is with all 
our social feelings. If we wish to give the sexes 
proper thoughts and feelings with regard to each 
other, we must accustom them to each others socie- 
ty, in all the relations of life; and thus give them 
the power to estimate each other according to a real 
and not some fanciful romantic standard. 

The separate schools of New York had been al- 
luded to. He had visited one of them, from which. 
the principal kad told him, he had to request tke re- 
moval of six young ladies for writing notes to the 
other sex. The notes had nothing in them immodest 
or improper under other circumstances, but they 


deranged the order and condition of the school. The 
girls, knowing that the notes contained nothing im- 


proper, persisted in the practice, because they would 


not submit to what they thought an unnatural re- 


striction. 


He believed that men and women were alike-beings 


He did not consider it a disgrace to the female char- 
acter, nor at all surprising that they disregarded the 
restrictions attempted to be impose upon them. A city 
Female Seminary, and among the most noted in the 
land, had some 15 engagements of marriage con- 
tracted by its pupils. Yet they were guarded with 
sedulous vigilance. They were, of course, marched 
to and from church ; but notes in boquets and other- 
wise happened to pass from hand to hand on the way 
out. There was no telling the expedients resorted 
to to defeat this control. Now, if they had been 
placed under proper and natural influences, there 
would have been no necessity for this clandestine 
correspondence, and few such terminations of it. 

In mixed schools, when young ladies from sepa- 
rate institutions first enter, some of them for a while 
seem disposed to follow up the practices of the board- 
ing school. But they soon find that they are under 
circumstances of a different kind. They see and 
meet the other sex as fellow students and competi- 
tors, and find out that they are there to learn. 

Mr. Gengembre said: There seemed to be a dispo- 
sition in some of the speakers on the affirmative to 
while away the time in dwelling upon things which by 
no means bear upon the subject. One gives us a di- 
verting, but rather long cariacature,of an‘ill-managed 
female seminary ; another enumerates the great num- 
ber of schools where the sexes are co-educated ; an- 
other gravely informs us that woman has physical, 
mental and moral faculties, and a right to the full 
training of the same, &c. 

The answer to this course of remark can be given 
in a few words. Ist. The fact that one or more fe- 
male seminaries is ill-conducted, proves nothing 
against the separate education of the sexes ;—there 
being, unfortunately, too many teachers who are un- 
fit for their station; and if the teacher has neither 
sense nor discretion, the dangers of the system by 
co-education are increased ten-fold. 2d. The fact 
that the two sexes are admitted in a great man 
schools, merely proves that an experiment whic 
has been tried and which has failed in most other 
countries, is now being tried in this; but it has no- 
thing to do with the merits of the question. 

Some three years ago, he visited Cleaveland, Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Syracuse, Auburn, Troy, Albany, 
and New York, for the special purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the schools and the systems upon 
which they are educated; and with the exception 
of the Genessee College and the Albany Norma] 
School, he did not meet with a single institution 
worth mentioning, in which the two sexes were ad- 
mitted. 3d. The fact of females having physical, 
mental and moral faculties, and a right to a full 
training of the same, is admitted in all civilized na- 
tions, and the long arguments made use of to prove 
a thing which no one has thought of contesting, re- 
quire no notice. He repeated it, that the main ob- 
ject, in opposing the co-education of the sexes, was 
to promote the interest of woman. 

tatements had been made by the speakers on the 
other side, which, if substantiated would lead us to 
believe that the very names of modesty and virtue 
are forgotten by the daughters of this, his adopted 
country. What! we are told that in the course of 
a few years, ten elopements have taken place froma 
single school ; we are informed that one eighth of 
the young girls attending one female seminary se- 
cretly exchange notes and hold clandestine meetings 
with gentlemen! He had believed, and still be- 
lieved, that there is less immorality in this than in 





for eternity—intended to pass through life together. 





any other country. He hoped and trusted that the 
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gentleman who made those statements had been mis- 
informed, for if such facts were true, then indeed we 
might blush for ourcountrywomen. But we are told 
that feelings of independence, not of immorality, in- 
duce young girls to carry on clandestine correspond- 
ences, &c.; that there is in the American youth a 
noble spirit of freedom which will not be constrain- 
ed, a virtuous self-reliance which will not be watch- 
ed nor mistrusted ; that the young persons who are 
guilty of the above breaches of propriety do so 
merely because they scorn the idea of being suspect- 
ed, and because they will be free. 

He, as a Kuropean, had a very different idea of 
education and of the relations which should exist 
between youth and mature age; he believed that 
education consists, not only in training the mind 
but also in forming the heart, the manners, the opin- 
ions ; he thought obedience a virtue, respect for pa- 
rents or for those who represent them, a duty ; that 
when a father is compelled to entrust his child to 
another, he does not do so without perfect confi- 
dence in him or her who is to assume so serious a 
responsibility ; and that a child who, through a spi- 

_rit of contradiction, or through vain self-reliance, 
would deceive both parent and guardian, is indeed 
lost to virtue. 


It was not his intention to make an eulogium on 
European education. He was far from approving 
of the excessive restrictions imposed upon young 
girls in most countries of Europe; but still, if a 
child be so dead to modesty, if her impatience to be a 
woman be such that she cannot wait until her mind 
and persen be developed, if she be laboring under 
such criminal infatuation as to hold in contempt the 
will and opinion of her father or guardian, then he 
would prefer to see her kept under lock and key, 
until she be of an age to act for herself, rather than 
to allow her to rush blindfolded into moral degrada- 
tion. 

He would not occupy the time of the association 
by rehearsing his objections to the co-education of 
the sexes. Some of these reasons have been pre- 
sented in a cursory way in the report read last even- 
ing. A full development of the question would fill 
volumes; it would require a comparative analysis 
of the male and female faculties, both physical and 
mental. He believed the use of sexual feeling as a 
stimulus to study to be injurious to youth, both mo- 
rally and physically. School hours are to children 
what the working hours of the day are to men and 
women; and if the teachers be teachers, they will 
know how to inspire their ee with a feeling of 
self-respect and duty, which will prove vastly pre- 
ferable to a spirit of gallantry and vanity. 

We have been told that it is impossible to pre- 
vent young girls (in female seminaries) from hold- 
ing clandestine communication with young men; 
and yet the adyocates of the co-education of the 
sexes assert that in schools where the two sexes are 
admitted, the young people are so closely watched 
that they cannot hold the least intercourse. Nay, 
he had been informed by one who had conducted a 
mixed school, that the discipline of his establishment 
was so perfect, that young men and young ladies 
who had spent two years under its roof were not 
even acquainted! If such a thing be possible, where 
then are the advantages of the co-education ? 


He believed that things cannot be done by halves. 
You must either educate the sexes separately or if 
you have them in the same school room and at the 
same dining table, you must not attempt to put re- 
straints upon their relations ; for if it be impossible 


induce young girls to act with propriety when they 
are away from the other sex, how can you hope to 
restrain them if you expose them to constant temp. 
tation, and to “that,peculiar influence which,” the 
advocates of co-education say, “one sex always exerts 
upon the other?” 


The plan of separate boarding schools is far from 
perfect. It is far inferiorto homeeducation. Still, 
with judicious teachers, a child who enters such a 
school with sound principles,may leave it with a pure 
heart. The plan of schools for the two sexes will 
evidently stimulate the nature of both, and rapidly 
convert children into men and women. The term 
child no longer exists with the co-educationist.— 
Alas! it is but too rarelyused in this country. Gen. 
tlemen and ladies are the titles now given to boys 
and girls. Gentlemen and ladies may perhaps be 
easier to manage than boys and girls; they may per- 
haps learn faster and give less trouble to their teach- 
ers; but remember this physiological fact: “she who 
is a woman at thirteen will be an old woman at 
thirty.” 

Mr. Brown, of Philadelphia, said it should be 
borne in mind that our first class female seminaries 
are in charge of ladies of the highest qualifications 
and that their pupils are often daughters of persons 
of large wealth. These would naturally attract the 
attention of the designing fortune-hunter, and might 
sometimes lead to elopement. But this should not 
decide the point. As to the New York County Acad- 
emies, it should be remembered that they were ne- 
cessarily resorted to by those in middling circum- 
stances, in whose case the same temptation did not 
generally exist. Neither does this case decide the 
question. 

Dr. Kennedy, being called on for his views, de- 
clined to go at length into the question. He did 
not see the necessity or utility of the discussion — 
He thought mixed schools, like camp-meetings, had 
grown out of the early necessities of the country, 
and that, when circumstances permitted, this mons- 
trosity would naturally disappear from amongst us. 

Mr. Vail wished to know whether it was a sin to 
fall in love ; and whether young persons did not usu- 
ally have their first, or, as it was called, their calf- 
love, as a part of their experience in life. He thought 
they had, and this feeling rarely led to matrimony. 
He would like to know how many of the married 
members of the association had obtained the hand 
of their first beau ideal of female perfection. He 
thought if young persons were permitted to fall in 
love, they would probably fall out again, with liitle 
injury. 

Mr. Wickersham regretted to hear the remarks of 
of Dr. Kennedy as to the imortance of this question. 
He differred from him wholly. He had determined 
to take no further part in the discussion, but now 
felt compelled to correct some misstatements in the 
report of the Committee. First, as to the number 
of normal schools into which both sexes are admit- 
ted, he repeated that the report read at Pottsville 
would be found, on examination, to be correct in all 
its statements. 2. That report did not say there 
were “many colleges” in which both sexes are ad- 
mitted. It stated there were “several.” Antioch 
College is of this class, presided over by Horace 
Mann, and had 1500 students when it opened. So 
of Oberlin; the largest in the country, though he did 
not contend fur the isms in vogue there. 

He did not rest the argument on these isolated 





facts, however, but on broad general principles.— 
He was of the belief that the minds of the sexes 
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limited acquirement. Why thus separate those who 
are together inthe family? The sound education of 
woman is of the greatest importance. She gives 
laws to society—she confers the moral sentiments— 
she instils the finer sympathies. 

He was in favor of the conjunction of the sexes in 
teaching as well as among the pupils; and thought 
that male and female Instructors in the same school 
would be found beneficial. 

It had been said that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt ;” but the kind of intimacy spoken of by the 
adage, cannot occur in a well regulated school. He 
rather believed that school associations would lead 
to mutual respect and to those friendships which em- 
anate from our better nature. 

On motion of Mr. Vail each member was limited 
to ten minutes during the remainder of this discus- 
sion. 

The President appropriated the first ten minutes 
to a recess. 

Mr. Warner spoke of New York Central College, 
a chartered institution, into which both sexes are 
admitted to all the studies and departments. Fe- 
males are found to be equal to the males in their 
studies and progress. They recite together, but 
study in their own rooms. They mostly sit at the 
same table, where there is the greatest decorum.— 
They have weekly meetings for improvement in so- 
cial conversation with the best effect. The moral 
standing of this college is as much above that of 
most male colleges in the land, as that of the sanc- 
tuaryis above the barroom. There hasnot been a 





were equal in respect to education, though at certain 
ages their studies diverged in different directions 
to meet the want of their respective positions and 
duties. But he denied any such radical difference 
as had been alluded to. He thought the great prin- 
ciples of our nature and the condition of society 
made it inevitable that the sexes should be togeth- 
erin the family and the church; it followed,that they 
should be together in the school. If youth were 
made to believe, by asystem of espionage thatthey 
were suspected of improper conduct, they would 
most likely engage in the very wrongs thus sugges- 
ted to them; and which otherwise they might not 
have dreamed of. 

In the report,facts had not been given to establish 
the conclusion that mixed schools have failed. Till 
this is done, the question must rest on general prin- 
ciples ; not that the advocates of co-education shrink 
from facts. In the East where education is known 
to be most advanced and whence so many accom- 
plished teachers come,co-education{is now practiced 
to a greater extent than any where else. 

Insinuations had been made against mixed schools 
as if there is something behind the curtain that will 
not bear the light. This was unfair, and also un- 
founded. Let all the secrets of the other class 
of institutions be revealed—the vices and rowdyism 
of male colleges and academies, and the practices of 
female boarding schools. It will then be soon 
enough to suppose and describe the conditien of im- 
aginary Yale colleges. To this he opposed the ac- 
tual institutions of Oberlin, Antioch, &c. 
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where. This great principle of our nature should 
be carried into the schools. Boys will then behave 
better and recite better, because society is there— 
the world is there—and they feel its influence. 


Girls should be so taught as to feel and manifest 
a proper degree of self reliance, and that they them- 
selves are responsible for their own actions. This 
can only be done when their position is sach—as in 
mixed schools—as to throw them upon their own re- 
sponsibility. There will be girls, as well as boys, 
in every school, who neglect their studies; but he 
thought their number would be less in mixed than 
in separate schools, for the reason that there the 
motives to exertion are more numerous and strong- 
er. Ifthe proper principles were instilled at home 
and right instruction given at school, there would 


The argument drawn from the social relations is 
the main point in this case. By co-education, the 
sexes are prepared to judge of and estimate each 
other properly, in reference to the permanent forma- 
tion of those relations. If this feeling is properly 
educated, it will be sound, true to itself, and lead to 
the most satisfactory results. The Central college 
has had exchanges from Oberlin, and the same state 
of things seems to exist there. 

There is no radical difference between the minds 
of the sexes. There may be and probably often isa 
different degree of power and intensity. But if both 
be educated alike, the natural, appropriate and 
correct feelings and powers of each will be devel- 
oped, 

Mr. Dodge did not think it necessary to repeat 

























be no necessity for spies in the school and guardians 
in the street. Both sexes would be so trained and 
restrained as to place each on the safe ground of 
correct feelings and habits. 

Mr. Lehmansaid the social feeling was a most influ- 
ential element in our present condition. It was evi- 
dently intended by the Almighty that the sexes 
pc ad wher on in all such affairs of life as are 
adapted to their respective feelings and duties.— 
Hence the question of co-education has great lati- 
tude and is of the greatest importance. It is a de- 
plorable fa-t that female education has been much 
neglected in our State. This is not owing to neglect 
in home education ; for there is no difference there 
between the sexes. Ordinarily boys and girls start 
from the same point and pursue the same studies,til! 
the age of 12 or 14. Then the female seems to fall 
behind in the progress. May not the reason be, that 
they are separated, for from that point the failure of 
the girl seemsto commence? The boy is directed to 
the solid and useful parts of knowledge as his right, 





while the girl must be content with superficial or 


his own opinions and experience on this subject.— 
Facts and arguments must decide the question.— 
There certainly was a point in the history of the 
mind when that of the female suddenly and rapidly 
develops itself. This is also the case physically. 
This ehange is earlier and more marked than in 
males. Some of the States recognize this principle 
of nature by fixing the period of female majority 
three years sooner than that of the males: as in N. 
Hampshire. 

The caricature of female seminaries had been dis- 
posed of by Mr. Brown and needed no further re- 
mark. The case of Oberlin is a disputed one, wide- 
ly differing statements of its moral condition being 
made; and therefore it has little force. As to elope- 
ments, he had, in the course of his professional life, 
over 1000 pupils, and had yet to hear of such acts 
of impropriety amongst them. It is well known that 
many of the reports of what is done in schools and 
colleges are mere rumor, and mostly with little foun- 
dation. Young folks, when they return home from 
such institutions, are not unfrequently in the habit 
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of talking and bragging of occurrences which never 
happened. 

e knew that schools of either kind may be and 
many of them were quite successfal ; this was owing 
to the peculiar fitness and system of the teacher.— 

But the question is not about these exceptions. The 

general rule and broad principle were under discus- 

sion; and it would hardly be asserted that the body 
of teachers in Pennsylvania are as capable of con- 
ducting mixed as separate schools. 

Mr. Thom did not think that the statement of 
particular cases or the array of statistics had much 
to do with the question. We are just on the con- 
fines of the Monkery and Nunnery of the Old World, 
which had pervaded the whole system hitherto, and 
therefore could adduce statistics only on one side. 
We must look at our nature inthis matter and con- 
sult its teachings. It cannot be denied thatthe se- 
clusion of females in separate schools, does give the 
most unnatural and distorted views of life. Seclu- 
sion had the same effect on the other sex. Under 
that system you must have espionage—it is indispen- 
sable—it isa part of the very system itself. The 
first thing in a separate female Seminary is the 
adoption of 1001 regulations, the violation of any 
one of which, if not confessed, is a stain on the con- 
science—if confessed, a blot on the eharacter. The 
question is: shall we voluntarily erect these barri- 
ers—these stumbling blocks—which are not necessa- 
1: or shall we dispense with them entirely, and 
thus avoid their evil tendencies and effects ? 

Mr. Mitchell thought this a question in which the 
boys were especially interested. If the doctrines of 
the report be generally carried into operation, he 
would not be surprised to hear of anew Declaration 
of Independance and a new revolution. He had 
taught schools of all kinds,and never had the ‘blues’ 
so badly, as when in charge of one wholly of boys. 
Dr. Franklin had compared a man or woman alone, 
to the half of a broken pair of shears. The idea 
was as applicable to boys and girls. He had 
studied at an institution in central Pennsylvania with 
200 to 300 students of both sexes; and never heard 
of an act of impropriety there. The school should 
be as much like home as possible, which can only 
be effected by placing the sexes together. 

Mr. Gengembre said the opponents of the re- 
port wish to impress the idea that its advocates 
mean to disturb the existing social arrangements of 
the race. On the contrary they only strive to keep 
boys and girls in their proper social position. They 
speak not of gentleman and /adies or their feelings, 
in connection with schools. Let the latter get mar- 
ried as soon as they like. That had nothing to do 
with the question. 

Mr, Sypher offered the following : 

Resolvvd, That no person be permitted to speak 
more than once during the diseussion of this subject. 

Mr. Lauhghlin moved as an amendment that the 
discussion close at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Mitchell moved to amend the amendment by 
postponing the discussion until afternoon. 

The amendment to the amendment was lost, and 
the resolution as amended passed. 

Mr. Sypher said, the idea that some particular 
branches of knowledge are adapted to the wants of 
male and others to those of female minds, is er- 
roneous indeed. He had no hesitancy in saying that 
the higher mathematics and the languages, which 
are so highly beneficial to the minds of the one sex, 
are equally valuable to that of the other. The fe- 
male mind, if properly trained, will not (as has been 


branches of the arts and sciences. He alluded to 
his female classmates who studied the higher mathe- 
matics and languages, and who, in good classes, 
were among the foremost. The most difficult problems 
in Algebra and Geometry were solved by those 
minds which we are told are too weak to master 
the valuable points of knowledge. The great object 
of education is to so train the mind as to fiit it to 
meet the demands of every day life, under all cir- 
cumstances. And, since the character is formed 
between the years of 15 and 22, it is highly impor- 
tant that the proper influences are brought to bear 
at this important age. In order to practically edu- 
cate both sexes and prepare them for society, co-ed- 
ucation seemed to him to be the proper method. 

The Rev. Gibson of Centre co. was then called on 
to express his sentiments, but declined; and the dis- 
cussion was closed without a vote being taken. 

Mr. Challen moved that the hour of final adjourn- 
ment be at the close of the afternoon session, and 
that the evening be devoted to a social meeting, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

The resolutions offered by A. K. Brown, concern- 
ing Polytechnic Colleges, were called up and unani- 
mously adopted. 

A local committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. B. M. Kerr, Jas. Thompson, A. Burtt, L. 
H. Eaton and A. L. Douthett, te make arrange- 
ments for the next meeting at Pittsburg. 

Adjourned until 1} o’clock, P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Association met, and, on motion of Mr. Challen, 
a committee of five ladies and five gentlemen was 
appointed to make arrangements for the conversa- 
tional meeting in the evening. 

A vote of thanks was proffered to Prof. Ross for 
the offer of his Academy for the use of the Associa- 
tion. A vote of thanks was also given to the Odd 
Fellows for the use of their Hall, which last offer 
was accepted. 

Mr Laughlin read his report on ventilation 
which was listened to with attention. 

On motion of Dr. Kennedy the report was accept- 
ed. 

Dr. Kennedy said he had listened with much at- 
tention and pleasure to the report, and felt no hesita- 
tion in endorsing its principles. It was one of the 
most sensible documents he had heard on the subject. 

Mr. Brown (of Phila.), concurred in this opinion, 

and pronounced it one of the most practical papers 
on the subject he had ever met with. 
Mr. Burrowes then read the report on Normal 
Schools which, on motion, was unanimously ac- 
cepted; and, with the other reports, ordered to 
be ublished ia the Pa. School Journal. 


Mr. Stoddard spoke at length on the report. 


Mr. French said the spirit of education had been 
spread over his whole county (Washington) by the 
agency of the County Superintendency ; and it is 
now fonnd that it is not the best educated who always 
are the bestteachers. He had himself been in schools 
kept by first rate scholars, for whom he almost 
blushed. No knowledge of the art of government 
or teaching was possessed, and their schools showed 
it plainly and lamentably.. This is essentially ne- 
cessary and is becoming more evident every day.— 
We all hope that the U.S. will be looked up to by 
the world in matters of mind, and that Pennsylvania 
may yet attract the attention of the rest of the Union. 
Without Normal schools, however, this cannot be 
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Dr. Kennedy offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be and they 
are hereby tendered to the citizens of Lewistown and the 
committee of arrangements, for the cordial and hospitable 
manner in which they have received and entertained the 
members of this association. 

On motion of Prof. Stoddard, 

Resolned, That the thanks of the association are due and 
are hereby tendered to the Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Church of Lewistown, for the use of their meeting house 
during the sitting of this body. 

On motion of J. S. Barr, 

Resolved, That we continue to recognise the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, as one of the most efficient means of advan- 
cing our cause, and we consider it the duty of every teacher 
and friend of education not only to become a subscriber 
himself, but to assist in extending its circulation. 

On motion of B. M. Kerr, 

Resolved, That our thanks are justly due and are hereby 
tendered to W. V. Davis, for his very prompt, faithful and 
impartial discharge of all the duties appertaining to the of- 
fice of President of this association. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association be given to 
the authorities of the Penna. Railroad Company, and the 
Columbia Railroad, for the reduction of fare to our members. 

On motion of A. K. Browne, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be and they are 
hereby requested to appoint two members of the associa- 
tion to deliver public addresses, on two evenings during the 
next session of the association. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham the letter of Prof. 
Thompson was to be published with the minutes. 


The following persons were elected Honorary 
members af the association: Rev. Messrs. Woods, 
Klink, Brewer, Easton and Harris, of Lewistown. 

The Executive Committee reported the following 
arrangements for the next meeting : 

1. That the Committees on the “ Working of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia,” “‘ The power and influence of the 
study of Mathematics in disciplining the mind,” “ High 
Schools, their influence and object,”’ ‘ School Discipline,” 
and * The Examination of Teachers,” be continued. 

2. That a new Committee be appointed upon the subject 
of Union Graded Schools in town, which consists of Messrs. 
J.8. Barr, of Huntingdon, Ira C. Mitchell, of Centre, and D. 
Laughlin, of Juniata. 

3. That Committees be appointed’on the following sub- 
jects, viz: 

1. Development of the Muscles: A. L. Kennedy, M. D., 
P. W. Gengembre, of Philadelphia, and R. F. Lehman, of 
Mifflin. 

2. Development of the Intellect: Messrs. J. F. Stoddard, 
of Wayne, Dr. Wright, of Philadelphia, and L. T. Covell, 
of Zanesville, Ohio. 

3. Development of the Moral Faculties: Messrs. J. P. 
Wickersham, of Lancaster, B. M. Kerr, of Pittsburg, and J. 
C. Thom, of Indiana. 

4. Development of the Religious Faculties: Messrs. N. 
Dodge, of Lancaster, W. J. Gibson, of Centre, and William 
Roberts, of Philadelphia. 


The minutes were read and adopted. 


Mr. Brown, Philadelphia, being generally called 
for, made the following closing remarks : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Teachers’ 

Association : 

We are now about to close one of our pleasan! 
meetings;—not only pleasant, but we trust profitable 
toall. The harmony, that has characterised this, a+ 
wellas all preceding meetings, is a pleasing fea- 
ur: nour reunions. We have been able to demon- 





strate that those who govern others, can govern them- 
selves. On some subjects, differences of opinions 
have led to discussions, ardently entered upon, and 
with a feeling highly conducive to a full and free 
examination of the merits of the question, yet free 
from personal feeling. 


It will be remembered that this meeting will close 
two years of our existence as an Association. It is 
pleasant to look back and witness our progress and 
influence in the cause of popular education. The 
increased interest taken by teachers in our proceed- 
ings, the uniform and generous hospitality we have 
received from the citizens of each place where we 
have held our meetings, are things not to be forgot- 
ten by any of us. 


Pleasing acquaintances and valued friendships 
have resulted from our meetings, not only with teach- 
ers but with citzens and friends of education. 


We believe our influence has improved schools 
and teachers; we also lay some claim to the appoint- 
ment of County Superintendents—a measure which, 
if carried out according to the origina! intentions of 
the law, will, beyond doubt, produce incalculable ben- 
efite. 


Teachers and County Superintendents! The 
eyes of the community are upon you; they expect 
much frem you. It was once said in reference to 
education and arts, that Greece was the eye of Eu- 
rope ; may you be such tothe citizens of Pennsylva- 
nias Ihe vast resources of this commonwealth, now 
concealed inthe mountains, or the rivers and valleys, 
are to be developed by the energetic minds educated 
by you, or lie concealed until ages shal! have passed, 
or a new generation appears, suited to the rich in- 
heritance placed before us. 


Study! study hard; study books, nature, men, all 
things. Be ready at all times to teach; let al] sub- 
jects be equally suited to you ;—the chair, the door, 
the brick over which you step; the sun that rules the 
day and the stars that give light by night; all are 
vbjects of wonder to the uninformed mind. 


Teachers! heve you reflected that this Srare, of 
which we are all so proud, is soon to psss, with all 
its political influence, its wealth and improvements, 
into the hands of those who are now under your care, 
whose habits, thoughts and actions, will be very 
much such as you will fourm them? How important, 
then, that you give diligent heed to your teaching. 
Soon, very soon, we who are now co-laborers, will 
be called, one by one, to render our account to God, 
before whom teachers and taught will alike stand in 
sv emn judgment 


May you return to your daily duties, better teach- 
ers, more ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, more 
zealous in your profession and more worthy of being 
the educators of freemen. 


A brief but appropriate closing address was made 
by President Davis. 

After a benediction, the association adjourned to 
meet in Pittsburg on the first Tuesday in August, 
1855 at 10 o'clock. 


James R. Cuatten, Jr., 
Ira C. MircHett, 
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Addresses, Reports, Se. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTTEE. 


In accordance with their constitutional duty, the 


‘ 


Executive Committee respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing report: 


The events of the past year will mark an impor- 


tant era in the educational history of Pennsylvania. 
Never during the same period betore have so many 
educational meetings been held, or such a general 
interest been manifested in the great subject of ed- 
ucation. 


From the table, far from being complete, accom- 


panying this report, it will be seen that a large 
number of Teachers’ Associations have been formed 
in various parts of the State, and that Teachers’ In- 
stitutes have been held in many counties. These 
meetings have been attended, not only by teachers, 
but by the members of the other professions, and by 
thousands of citizens; thus attesting the deep bold 
this subject has upon the public mind, and the 
change of opinion rapidly taking place respecting 
it. ‘The movement is confined to no locality, but 
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extends in every direction over the State. The 

ople demand good teachers, and teachers ask for 
light. The desire for improvement prompts the 
necessary effort. Associations are formed ; Insti- 
tutes are held; books on the Art of Teachirg are 
read, and lectures on the subject are eagerly attend- 
ed, The public, seeing these noble and self-sacri- 
ficing efforts on the part of teachers, sympathize 
with them, attend their meetings, aid the work, and 
the movement sweeps encouragingly on. 

These results, it cannot be doubted, are mainly 
owing to the successful working of our New School 
Law. But this cause had itself a cause. There 
was a public opinion to create, and the mind of the 
Legislature favorably to affect, prior to the passage 
of any law; and to accomplish this most important 
work, we have reason to think, the formation and 
action of this Association largely contributed. 

A convention met on Tuesday, the 28th of Dec. 
1852, at Harrisburg, and though small in numbers, 
formed the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Such Associations existed in other States, 
but no movement of the kind had hitherto been at- 
tempted in Pennsylvania. ‘Teachers and friends of 
education in a few counties had indeed formed As- 
sociations,but their example had never been followed 
by the State. The formation of the State Associa- 
tion, however, had a marked influence, in the de- 
sired direction, uponthe cause of education in the 
different counties, and new county associations be- 
gan to be formed, the Teachers’ Institute made its 
appearance, and educational meetings becamecom 
mon. 

These meetings were, now, for the first time, con- 
ducted by teachers. They seemed to manifest a 
new spirit, and instead of waiting for assistance on 
those not engaged in teaching or on the tardy action 
of the Legislatnre, they manfully assumed the task 
themselves of bettering the condition of the schools, 
and elevating the profession of teaching; and de- 
termined to perform it. The sequel in this, as in 
every other case of manly self-reliance, backed by 
determined action, shows the wisdom of such a 
policy. 

These movements did not escape the attention of 
the authorities at Harrisburg. The State Superin- 
tendent in his report for 1853, thus speaks, “The 
past year has exhibited an unusual interest in the 
cause of education. In almost every portion of the 

Jommonwealth, the people seem sensible of its 
vast importance, and evince a most laudable desire 
to encourage and sustain the system, by every rea- 
sonable means in their power.” And, again, he 
says, “It would be unjust to the friends of educa- 
tion throughout the Commonwealth, to close this 
report without a reference to some of the causes at 
least which have given the great impulse to the 
common school system, manifested during the past 
year, Of these none have been more efficient in 
calling public attention to the importance of the 
subject, than educational meetings and Teachers’ 
Associations held in various parts of the State, by 
eliciting discussions and the submission of plans for 
the improvement of the system, the qualifications 
of teachers, and the promotion of education gene- 
rally.” 

Complaints had long been made of certain defects 
inthe working of the common school law of the State; 
and sutisfied of their justness and relying in part 
upon the action of the State and other Associations 
a3 an index to public opinion, and doubtless profit- 


School Law was prepared, with great care, in the 
State Department at Harrisburg, presented to the 
Legislature through the proper committee, and af- 
ter considerable amendment, passed both houses, 
and on the eighth of May, 1854, was approved by 
the Governor of the Commonwealth. 

The most important feature in the New Law was 
the establishment of the office of County Superin- 
tendent. Such officers had been demanded by 
teachers and friends of education all over the State; 
and, although it has been but seven montlis since 
their election, it may be safely said that there has 
been infused into the whole system a vitality, unfelt 
before, and a common. examination has created 
among teachers a common aim and a common sym- 
pathy. : 

Much, however, as may be accomplished by a well 
qualified and efficient County Superintendent, our 
School System is still incomplete. That officer can 
refuse Certificates to those applicants for schools, 
who are either incompetent as to scholarship or un- 
skilful in the Art of Teaching; but, if with those 
that remain, the schools can not be supplied, the 
law furnishes no means of meeting the dfieciency. 
Normal, schools are an absolute necessity, of the 
system and the members of the Association can not 
do too much to awaken the public mind to a sense 
of their utility. But necessary as such schools are 
to perfect our common school system, when we con- 
sider the critical circumstances by which the New 
Law is surrounded and the probability that the 
question of its repeal will be before the Legislature, 
we think, the Association should not urge the pass- 
age of a law establishing Normal Schools during 
the coming session. Reforms to be permanent must 
be gradual. Laws in advance of public opinion are in- 
operative, and we must guard ourselves lest in de 
manding too much we lose that which we have.— 
Create a favorable public opinion, educate it up in 
educational matters until the want of a change in 
the law is generally felt, and there need be no anxi- 
ety as to the result. 

But with our present law and with Normal Schools, 
teachers must not relax their efforts for improve- 
ment, There is much that the teacher needs, much 
that our school system needs, that cannot be effect- 
ed by Legislative enactment. The law is merely 
the dry skeleton without the life—the heart. If teach- 
ers wish to elevate themselves and their calling,they 
must work on. Their want of the requisite quali- 
fications fitly to discharge their duties in the past, 
and, too often, their want of good moral character, 
have heaped odium upon the profes-ion of teaching, 
from which teachers, by united effort, must rescue it. 
It will require a spirit of determination and self- 
sacrifice; but the only question is, whether the task 
shall be performed by the teachers of the present, or 
left to others, braver, who may come in the future. 

This is only the second annual meeting of our 
Association; and yet it has accomplished results 
and secured an influence of which its projectors 
may feel proud. It has brought together teachers 
aud friends of education from distant parts of the 
state, who, by pleasant communion, have been bene- 
fitted, both socially and mentally; each adding 
something to the common store and all partaking of 
it. It has concentrated educational effort and made 
it more effectual; it has given encouragement to 
the formation of county Associations in regions 
destitute of them; it has published interesting pro- 
ceedings and valuable reports and lectures; its veice 
has even reached legislative power and influenced 
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legislative action. Then, let us cherish it, let u 
make it more effective in the promotion of the great 
cause we advocate; and, though our numbers be 
few, let us remember, that “the victory is not to the 
strong” alone, but to the vigilant, the active,the brave. 

In conclusion, we ask the attention of the Associ- 
ation to the following suggestions: 

Ist. That a committee be appointed to make, if 
possible, a permanent arrangement with the several 
rail-road authorities of the State, in regard to re- 
duction of fare to members of the Association, when 
on their way to and from our meetings. 

2nd. That a similar committee be appointed to 
prepare a circular and forward a copy, prior to the 
next meeting of the Association, to each College, 
Academy, and Female Seminary in the State, inviting 
all having charge of such institutions and County 
Superintendents to become members of the Asso- 
ciation and assist in promoting its object. 

3d. That efforts be made by the members of the 
Association, in each county, to interest the local 
press in the cause of education, and endeavor to se- 
cure the establishment of an educational depart- 
ment in each newspaper. 

4th. That the Executive committee be instructed 
to continue their advice and assistance to all those 
wishing to hold Teachers’ Institutes, and endeavor 
to furnish them, when desired, with proper instruc- 
tors. 

5th. That each County Superintendent in the 
State be requested to, furnish the chairman of the 
Executive Committee of this Association, with a 
copy of the proceedings of all the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations, Teachers’ Institutes, and educational meet- 
ings which may be held in his county. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. P. Wickersuam, 
J. F. Sropparp, 
L. T. Covent, 
J.S. Barr. 
APPENDIX. 

List of Associations, Institutes and Educational 
Conventions, held during the year 1854. 
Where held. When held. Time held. 

Indiana Asso. White townshipJanuary 2 ---1 day. 
Erie «+++ ++ee--*.-+ Waterford BCeeee WG... 
Susquehanna --**-+ +» Montrose «+++++++Seee+ Wee 
Allegheny «+--+ +**++- Pittsburg + QS--- 
Westmoreland -*-- - Madison see Q8-- 
Washington--Con-- Washington ---Feb.-+- 1--- 

Asso. White township--**--+- 6--- 
Lancaster City -**--- Lancaster +++ 10--- 
Susquehanna --*--- Brooklyn --++- see 186s 
Westmoreland -*--- Jacksonville ---++++++ 28... 
Susquehanna --**---Gibsonm «+++++- *March. 3.--- 
Beay er, 66... POAVETe eee cece ce® S.rece JZ. 
Westmoreland -**---Mars Hill--++++--.+++ 18. 
Fayette-----+- Ins.-- Uniontown - 
Armstrong ---+ Asso. Kittanning 
Crawford --++ Ins.-- Mosiertown eee 
Chester - West Chester-- April -- 
Susquehanna: Asso. Moatrose Panes 
Northern Penn.**--- Daavilles++++++++‘fees 
Westmoreland -“.-- Latrobe 
Lancaster -» Lancaster “* 
Schuylkill---- -+ Port Carbon.-++May--- 
Washington ---**--- Monongahela C.--**.-- 
Huntingdon ---**.--Cassville -+++++June--- 
Indiana--+--++ Asso. Write townshipJuly --- 
Beaver --++++-+%*+-- ib aver «eee Beees 
Lancaster --+-+-‘*.-- Lancaster Faees 
Perry -+++++++Con. -Bioomfield ---+ August 
Cumberland ---**---Cailisle+«++ce- - Septr. 
Indiana ---++-Ings.--Saltsburg+-++++ October 
Crawford -- 4. filusvilles.. eBecce 
Adams ---+++Con. -Getiysburg ++++e+eeee 


Counties. 


27- 
cores sone 17-. 
25. 





Counties. W here helk. When held. T ime held. 
Erie «-++-++++-Ins.--Erie «+++++++++ October 15-..] week, 
Berks.+--++++++Con. » Reading «--++++++S6s-es 17..-] day, 
Chester «-+++«+ +B, Washington: -.-*“...- Ql... « 
Wayne ------Ins,-- Honesdale --++-+++++ 23-++1 week, 
Perry+--++++++Con, - Landisburg seeeee haves Whee] day. 
Sehuylkill----Ins.—Orwigsburg ---- Novem. 2--.3 days, 
Chester ----++ Asso. Kennet Square---‘.-++ 1+++1 day, 
Susquehanna - Ins.-- Harford --- +6eeve 12-++1 week, 
Lancaster ----.**... Hinkletown “eeee 16--+3 days, 
Lancaster +--+... Strasburg cereeee Besos QBoee 
Lancaster ---++-*-++Mount Joy+++++++se++ 30--. & 
Westmoreland Asso. Greensburg ---+++%.+++ 24-++1 day, 
Somerset -----.**..+»Sumerset 1... « 
Somerset -+- Somerset - eee QQ... 6 
Juniata -+++++ +++ Mifflintown sees Bee. 
Berks---- -+++Ins.-+ Reading+++++++ oe Seca WG-23 days.’ 


In addition to these, there is the Mifflin County 
Teachers’ Association, which meets semi-monthly ; 
the Allegheny Teachers’ Association, which meets 
monthly ; the Philadelphia Association of the Prin. 
cipals of the Public Schools; and the Schuylkill Co, 
Teachers’ Association. There are doubtless others 
also in various parts of the State whose proceedings 
never reached us, In some counties a large number 
of informal educational meetings have been held, at 
which addresses were delivered, but whose proceed- 
ings were never published. 


eeeee 





SCHOOL AND DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 
BY JAS. C. CHALLENS, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMI( TEE. 

We enter upon the discussion of our subject with 
diffidence; for at this period our fellow teachers 
throughout the State and through the Union have 
their eyes upon us. The subject of Libraries in 
schools has not been agitated so much in our own, as 
in other States. The general opinion of the friends 
of Education has been that the reformation was not 
ripe enough for such a bold step as we now take. 
But the time is at hand, yea, is now here, when delay 
is more dangerous and foolish than haste. Improve- 
ment in educational matters is the order of the day. 
The people whisper—“reform.” If we donot shout 
“reform,” we do not deserve and will not receive a 
better fate than heretofore. You see this spirit of 
reform in the new school books, Schoo! Journals and 
School Libraries. The Thought-engine is at work 
and puffing and blowing, yet struggling as bard and 
rushing on as fast as the steam engine. 

Books are messengers of thought. Let us send 
these messengers everywhere; for depend upon it 
the enemies of goodness, xnd tne foes of human pro- 
gress are not idle! Shall we sleep while the pow- 
ers of darkness are awake? If we sleep, the enemy 
will sow so many tares that the fields will not be 
worth mowing. The people are thirsting for some- 
thing toread. The devil is giving them to drink. 
Are we doing our duty, while we stand and see the 
longing multitude gulp down floods of fiction and 
nonsense, when it is in our power, with an effurt, to 
spread «ut a feast of reason and a treasury of knowl- 
edge for them, for which they will turn and biess us 
ind our children after us in all generations? Look 
tv your schools, to your homes, and say, if you can, 
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that books are not needed, not used, not craved after. 
If you can not say so, why do you hesitate to furnish 


them? The only answer that any true teacher will 
give to this question, is the same that could have 
been given, before the free school system was adopt- 
ed, to the question, why do you not educate the ig- 
norant masses around you? We cannot by individ- 
ual enterprise, but we implore the law to help us. 
Do you not see the wisdom of inspiration, the 
hand of the Omnipotent Jehovah in the preservation 
of writings of the good men of olden times! He 
inspired His servants with wisdom and truth, im- 
mortal hope, and triumphant faith, and angelic elo- 
quence, not that they alone, or their nation, or their 
known world, only, might be benefitted, but that fu- 
ture nations should hear their words, dwell upon 
their thoughts, and be filled with the Holy Spirit of 
promise. The Church is only carrying out the policy 
of heaven, when it places the Bible, that library of 
knoweldge and truth, in every cottage. There is 
nothing more wonderful, and for which we should 
be more thankful, than the fact that God’s Book has 
been preserved amid the wreck and ruin of empires 
and human institutions, and that He has enabled 
mankind to multiply it and place it in every home.* 
If che Omniscent has made use of such means to 
promote His cause, surely, shall not we use the same 
tneans to promote a good cause, if He has not forbid- 
den it? God has not commanded that we shall not 
multiply and circulate useful books. He has given 
us to understand that we shall try all things by what 
He has written, While we bid God speed to the 
efforts—successful and praiseworthy and exemplary 
as they are—made by the Bible and other religious 
societies to place libraries in every Sabhath school 
and congregation, yet we think that, in the present 
condition of humanity, these libraries are insufficient. 
We do not desire, we dare not attempt to supersede 
them. The Church before the school in honor and 
usefulness always was, and is, and will be. Whoever 
hesitated to improve schools for fear of injuring the 
Church? A devoted student makes a devoted and 
efficient christian. The more perfect we make 
schools, the purer will the Church be. The more 
numerous school libraries become, ten-fold more ap- 
preciated will religious writings and religion be. 
To what can you ascribe the supremacy of the 
Hierarchy in the middle ages, if not to the fact that 
learning was in its midst. How did it get there? 
The wir--workersof the Papal Kingdom, knowing full 
well that every book, much more every library cir- 
culating among the populace, jeopardized their pow- 
er, with anxious hands collected all writings, sacred 
and profane, within their grasp. In doing so, they 


*It is a remarkable fact, that among the first fruits of the 
art of Printing, was the Bible. 








proved that knowledge is power, and that there is a 
power behind the throne stronger than the throne it- 
se!f. Every convent had its library, and hence the 
powerful influence of the Church. Moreover, the 
history of civilization teaches that those towns and 
cities which had collections of books in them, were 
seats of Jearning and refinement. 


A celebrated historian speaking of the Alexan- 
drian Library, says: -* With these advantages and 
under the continued patronage of its sovereigns, 
Alexandria soon became one of the most distinguish- 
ed seats of learning and philosophy, and preserved 
its celebrity, till it was plundered of all its library 
treasures by the barbarous hands of the Saracens.” 
Are not the good people of Pennsylvania as-desirous 
of making their hearthstones beam with intelligence 
and scienceas were the Ptolemies of Egypt of mak- 
ing theire illustrious? Let books be collected and 
distributed according to law; and it wil! be found 
that books do more now-a-days and their work is 
more rapid than in the days of Cleopatra, the last of 
the Ptolemies. 

Nothing will secure the continuing and perfecting 
of our free institutions so well as general knowledge. 
Where libraries have been established, rowdyism 
among boys is diminished, and the midnight yell of 
young loafers is changed into the busy hum of 
students around the midnight lamp. Politics and 
gossip is no longer the everlasting theme of the post 
office, the store, the street, and the fireside. Brain- 
less politicians are not listened to while they chew 
tabacco and talk nonsense and things impossible. 
The people bave books which are better companions 
than idle and selfish men. We make not these as- 
sertions on our own responsibility ; they are based 
upon the testimony of reports and communications 
from such nen as Horace Mann, Greely, Barnard, 
Mayhew and many others. The experience of all 
time proves their truth. The historian above quoted, 
in speaking of the discovery of printing, remarks: 
* The universal ignorance that prevailed in Europe 
from the seventh to the eleventh century may be 
ascribed to the scarcity of books during that period, 
and the difficulty of making them more common.” 
We surely can not complain of the scarcity of books 
in this age, but we can and do aver that their whole 
influence is not felt. Books, as education was 
some years ago, are not equally and carefully dis- 
tributed. If they are good, they cannot become too 
widely scattered and read. There is no surer index 
to the civilization of this era of the world than the 
books that are published and preserved. They are 
as cheap as any other product of man’s labor. Even 
if we could keep evil men silent we could not have 
good books too much muitiplied and cheapened ; but 
as we have before hinted, we must keep humanity 
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well-stocked with the useful aud true, to counteract 
and crush the worthless and the false, as well as to 
increase wisdom and goodness, 


But why argue farther. The voice Wisdom and 
Wisdom’s worshippers in ll ages has called for that 
very thing for which we so feebly and humbly, yet 
sincerely plead. Do not say that it is one of the 
dreams of scholastics, when such a practical man 
as Franklin labored for free libraries all his life, and 
bequathed a part of his fortune for this purpose when 
he died! Whocan tell what he would have been 
if he had had access to a good assortment of books 
at all times in his youth; but having felt the want 
of them and knowing their value, he was the better 
prepared to recommend them. If purchasing and 
placing a library in every district in the State would 
develope the talent of a few such men as the Licur- 
NING TAMER, then pray let us have the libraries ; then 
if, as we safely hope and firmly believe, they shal! 
be the instumentality of nurturing genius, unfolding 
talent, promoting literature and all the sciences 
wherever they are introduced, how can our purse- 
holders be justified in refusing to introduce them 
everywhere! 

We forbear giving instances of methods by which 
libraries have been instituted in a private way, or 
relating the immense good that has resulted from 
them. Suffice it to say that we know of many ex- 
amples, and never is an objection heard, except that 
they are too burdensome for private enterprise. The 
tax is a heavy item of expense, as all know who pos- 
sessa library; but in the hands of the State this 
would be cancelled. All good and well-established 
colleges and even academies have libraries attached 
to them, and in this they are superior to public or 


common schools. Libraries can never be established 


in common schools except the government does it; 
and until they are established, private institutions 
must have the advantage. 

We hope our law makers will not complain of 
the numerous objections that have been made to the 
present school system, or think, because we propose 
alu rations and adJitions to what they hive done, 
that we bring in question their ability. A_ brilliant 
comet rushes not with more velocity through the 
realms of space than does the human mind progress 
Thought is active; invention is notat an end. Let 
us not laugh at our forefathers, for our children will 
have reason to laugh at our ignorance and short- 
wightedness. Every man should remember that un- 
less he exerts all his strength and bends to his use 
every power, he will be le{t beliind in the race that 
the world—the busy, throbbing, onward-rolling 
world—is running. This is true of nations and States 
Our sisters New York and Ohio are striving to ex- 
cel uz, One is ahead of us in the race and the other 





is tramping upon our tardy heels, These States 
have set us a noble example, but while they have 
taken from us the honor of being foremost in the 
rank of reformers, as regards free libraries, they have 
saved us the anxiety and danger of an experiment. 

We have not heard of the success of the new 
library law of Ohio. In 1838, the College of Teach- 
ers made a strong effort to have a law passed which 
would authorize the people of each district to tax 
themselves to purchase a library for that district.— 
The law was passed, but during the period of six 
years not a district in the State took the privilege 
of taxing itself. In 1852, a committee made a re- 
port to the Ohio State Teachers’ Association upon 
this subject, and from the tone of the report and the 
action taken upon it, we may conclude that if an ef- 
feetual law has not been made, there will be. When 
such an intelligent, energetic and conscientious body 
of men as the Ohio College of Teachers pledge them- 
selves in favor ef any reform, they are a phalanx 
against which the powers of darkness and ignorance 
cannot prevail. We regret that we have not more 
statistics from Ohio throwing light upon her library 
law. 

Of N. York we can speak more positively. For the 
last quarter of a century or more, eminent men in 
that State have expressed their conviction that com- 
mon schools would be almost, useless without the aid 
of free libraries. 'The Governors frequently men- 
tioned it in their messages ‘until, in 1835, a law 
was passed ; but it was too easy; it was only a privi- 
lege the people had of taxing themselves. A few 
libraries, however, were the fruits of this law. In 
1838, by the instruction of Gov. Marcy, the subject 
received due attention. The legislature appropri- 
ated $55,000 annually for three and afterwards for 
five years, compelling the districts to raise the same 
amount by direct taxation. It would be a source of 
gratification to you to hear the commendations that 
have been given to this Jaw. Let me refer you to 
Vol. L. No. 5 of the Ohio Journal of Education. 

Three millions or more of volumes* are now cir. 
culating among the people of New York, owned by 
the numerous common schools throughout the State, 
aud thus knowledge is made free as air. And it is 
proper that the first State in the Union in population 
and wealth should be the first to pour out its treasure 
and influence at the shrine of knowledge, and thus 
preserve its magnificence and guard its institutions. 
All we ask is, that the second on the list—the old 
Keystone—should, in the cause of liberal education, 
follow the footsteps of her illustrious predecessor. 
If we can excel our elder sister and become excel- 
lentissimus, then three cheers for No. 2, and thrice 
three for No. 1! 





* The last addition made to all the libraries in the State 
was Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 
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Your committee offer the following resolution as 
their most candid and deliberate conclusion : 

Whereas, We regard Free Libraries in District 
Schools as important and indispensable auxiliaries to 
Free School Education; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the teachers and friends of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, now 
assembled, do petition the Legislature to pass a law 
which shall secure the incorporation of free libraries 
in the District Schools of Pennsylvania. 





REPORT ON THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 
To the Members of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, 


Lapigs AND GentLemeN: At the last meeting of 
this Association, held at Pottsville, the committee 
on the co-education of the sexes, made a report, in 
which they threw all their influence in favor of the 
same. 

The subject was then discussed and the sentiments 
of the report in favor of the co-education of the sexes 
was finally endorsed by a great majority of the As- 
sociation. Such, however, is the importance of the 
question, and so strong was the conviction of the 
minority that an incorrect view was taken of the 
subject, that another committee was appointed to re- 
port in the negative. The following, therefore, are 
a few remarks on the previous report and a few ad- 
ditional observations, which are respectfully submit- 
ted to the consideration of the association. 

That part of the report, read at Pottsville, which 
advocates the right of woman to a good education 
and to opportunities of mental and physical devel- 
opment, has nothing to do with the subject of the 
co-education of the sexes,and needs no answer from 
us. Girls can be educated to the very highest de- 
gree, without being sent to school with boys; and 
our opponents may rest assured, that, while advocat- 
ing separate schools for the two sexes, we have 
principally at heart, the well being, and improve- 
ment of females, 

The report in favor of co-education states, that 
“it facilitates the introduction of graded schools.” 
In this we fully concur, As a matter of expediency 
—in small, or poor districts, where separate schools 
could not be properly supported—it is better, un- 
doubtedly, to educate the sexes together, rather 
than deprive either of the means of improvement. 

But this is a matter of necessity, not choice, and 
has been practiced in all countries and all ages, 
under like circumstances. So, a gardener may somc- 
times, for want of better accommodations, be com- 
pelled to place in a hot-house, heated for tropical 
plants, some flowers which would require a milder 
temperature ; they will become somewhat scorched. 
and withered, but still it is better, than to have 
them utterly destroyed bythe frost, But the ques- 
tion is not, is it best for girls to be educated with 
boys, or not to be educated at all; for the answer 
is self-evident. 





The question is, can children of either sex be 
more perfectly taught, and their moral, mental, 
and intellectual faculties,better developed;—in short 
can they be better prepared to fulfil the respective 
duties, which God has assigned to each, in creating 
them male and female,—when educated in thesame, 
or in separate schools. The authors of the report, 
read before you at the last session, answer yes; and 
after having given their reasons, conclude with the 
very modest assertion, ‘that their reasonings, have 
proved that the co-education of sexes is both safe 
and politic.” We answer unhesitatingly no: and 
after giving our reasons, will’ let the public judge 
of their value. 


The report in favor of co-education states that in 
five out of seven of the Normal Schools of the U. 
States, and in many colleges, both sexes are educa- 
ted together and enjoy the same privileges. Would 
itnot have been well to have added, that two of the 
Normal Schools are devoted exclusively to females, 
(Philadelphia and West Newton, Mass.) and that 
the Normal School at Albany, omits in its course 
for females, Higher Algebra, Plain Trigonometry 
and Surveying. Of the four remaining schools said 
to be open “conjointly” to both sexes, the members 
of your committee were unable to obtain any reli- 
able information. Nor were they able to ascer- 
tain the location, of the several colleges, mentioned 
in the report. Yet the titles of college, university 
&c., are becoming so common in our country that it 
would be impossible ye keep the run of them. In 
using the term college, therefore, your committee 
refer only to institutions which have an undisputed 
right to the title. We believe Oberlin to be the on- 
ly college, properly entitled to the name, where both 
sexes are admitted, and the peculiar ism, which sur- 
round that Institution, tend more to its support, than 
any other circumstances. The report in favor of eo-ed- 
ucation says that the “American Institute of instruc- 
tion,” and “The Ohio State Teachers’ Association,” 
have declared in favorof the system. It may be added, 
that this Association did the same,at the Pottsville 
meeting. 


The great majority of these assemblies is compos- 
ed of teachers from the country, where the union of 
the sexes in schools, is a matter of necessity. Being 
accustomed to this plan from their earliest recollec- 
tion and being acquainted with no other, they 
are naturally in favor of it. As a counterpoise to 
their decision, however, we would offer the opinionof 
a great majority of our city teachers, of all educa- 
tionists throughout Europe, and that peculiar in- 
stinet which causes most educated and refined moth- 
ers to shrink from the very idea of sending a pure 
and modest girl to be educated among boys. 

After having enumerated the Normal Schools, col- 


leges and associations referred to above, the report in 
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favor of co-education, says, “as a counterpoise to 
this class of facts we have absolutely nothing.” 

Nothing! Are the practice and experience of ages 
nothing? Is the fact that the system of separate 
education is almost universally adopted by the most 
enlightened nations of Europe, nay by the first in- 
stitutions of this country, by almost all schools in 
large cities, nothing? Is the fact that in Europe, 
the sexes are educated together, only in infant 
schoolsor in schools of the very lowest grade, noth- 
ing? 

Why the report itself, admits, that, “the custom 
of ages in the best educational institutions in the 
world,” is in favor of the separation of the sexes. 

As society advances and man emerges from that 
state in which most of his energies are called forth, 
for the procuring of the needful comforts of life, we 
see him seeking enjoyment in an increase of the 
pleasures of home, and for intellectual improve- 
ment. He soon discovers that the quick per- 
ception and keen sensibilities of the female mind, 
peculiarly fit her to be the light of the household. 
When the father and sons, wearied with the toils of 
the day, are gathered around the family hearth, 
and the ever busy mother plies her knitting, the 
daughter is called upon to read the last new book 
from the village, or the family paper. Why does 
she read better than her older brothers? She 
has not apparently had more or better opportunities, 
yet the family with one accord acknowledge her su- 
periority. 

Where nations have attained celebrity for learn- 
ing and refinement, it will be found that the careful 
education of woman in all that refines, purifies and 
ennobles the mind and fits herto be the luminary that 
lights our path, and cheers us onward through the 
journey of life, has been most carefully and anxious- 
ly attended to. 

It is a received maxim that that education is best 
which fits us for the station we are to occupy in life. 

“The custom of ages in the best educational in- 
stutions in the world, with which the human race 
has made such rapid progress in all that is good and 
great,” has been to educate the sexes separately.— 
** Well may we pause upon the threshold of our in- 
quiry, aud assure ourselves of our ability to super- 
cede,” what mankind has hitherto sanctioned, “with 
something as durable and benificent, before laying 
rude hands upon it.” 

Our free institutions and almost boundless coun- 
try seem to tempt us, either to try new things, or to 
investigate for ourselves, the motives that guided 
our ancestors in their conclusions. These tests we 
are now applying to our educational institutions. — 
In every town, as wealth and population have in- 
creased, this question has been regularly met, dis- 
cussed and uniformly decided in favor of separate 
schools for the sexes. Ip our Atlantic cities, your 











committee are not able to learn the existence of a 
single school, public or private, excepting primary 
schools, where both sexes are admitted. 

In most of the public schools of the larger towns 
in this State, the sexes are separated on leaving the 
primary department. 

The number of institutions throughout the Union 
designed exclusively for females, has been within 
the past few years, largely on the increase. 

Efforts are now making to establish,in Massachn- 
setts,a Female College, that shall not be, in any re. 
spect, inferior to any now existing. 

Your committee would not omit to mention the 
well conducted and flourishing Female Medical Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, with its able corps of Profes- 
sors, one of whom is a lady of high attainments, as a 
decided evidence of the value placed on female edu- 
cation, by those who are opposed to the co-education 
of the sexes. Even in Ohio, where we find so many 
advocates of what is called Women’s Rights, the 
people well know how to appreciate the advantages of 
having the sexes educated in separated schools, as 
may be seen in the public schools of Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Columbus, and in such institutions 
as the Wesleyan Female College, the Ohio Female 
College, the Cooper Female Institute, &c, 

Our Philadelphia schools, according to the last 
report of the Controllers, employ 760 female teach- 
ers. ‘To keep up this supply the Board of Control- 


lers have established a female Normal School, which 
now numbers over 400 pupils, including the school of 


practice taught by one male and ten female teach- 
ers. assisted by the pupil-teachers. 

Elementary education should undoubtedly be, to 
some extent, the same with both sexes, and where 
education means, as unfortunately it does in the 
minds of too many, merely the first rudiments of 
reading, writing and arithinetic, let the sexes, espe- 
cially in early life be educated together. 


Yet the instinctive good sense of every communi- 
ty, teaches it to look forward to the day, when the 
Female Seminary shall be established for its daugh- 
ters. The liberal manner in which such establish- 
ments have been supported, speaks plainly of the 
correct sentiment on this subject. 

“Whatever tends to train up to a healthy and 
graceful activity, our mental and bodily powers, our 
affections, manners and habits,” is said to be educa- 
tion. 

We all admit, that woman has mental and bodily 
powers to be developed—affections, manners and ha- 
bits to be trained; that she has an equal right to 
claim appropriate culture. But it does not follow 
that the same culture is appropriate to both sexes, 
nor that the same manners should be fostered in 
each. The oak and the violet grow together under 
the same sky, says Mr. Stoddard; true, but still 
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how different their education ; while the proud and 
sturdy oak raises its thick branches to the clouds 
and seems to defy the tempest, the modest violet 
grows in peace under its protecting shade and re- 
mains concealed in the grass. 

Enlightened and christian countries, acknowledge 
the influence of properly educated females, in form- 
ing and perpetuating national character and care- 
fully guard the same. 

Let us take Britain for an example; we all know 
the value placed there, on female education, and 
when Britain reared colleges for her sons, she gave 
the best and most accomplished teachers to her 
daughters: the domestic school kept pace with the 
college. 

The question of the co-education of the sexes, has 
been settled there, centuries since. The female mind 
was as early cultivated, and with as much care, as 
was that ofthe male. The two sexes were not edu- 
cated together, were not uniformly trained in the 
same studies, but each was prepared for the duties 
and pursuits of after life. The care taken to culti- 
vate the female mind, to imbue it with alove of mo- 
desty and with the domestic virtues, which render 
home so endearing, has been, under the blessing of 
the Almighty, the main cause of the high and ex- 
alted standing of our British ancestors. True, Bri_ 
tain has not reared magnificent Universities for the 
co-education of her sons and daughters, she has no 
educated her daughters for the senate, the army or 
the learned professions ; but to be blessings to so- 
ciety, to be teachers in the domestic school, where 
both sexes should receive their first religious and 
moral training, as well as the rudiments of letters, 
and where the teacher should be the educated, kind 
and affectionate mother. The care manifested in 
England, for domestic education is to be seen to 
the present day. In the examination of female 
teachers, fer the rural districts, they are still exam- 
ined as to their knowledge of household economy, 
cutting garments, knitting and making puddings.— 
Such were the main requisites of female education 
at the time when the education of men consisted in 
wielding the sword and lance. Time has pursued its 
course, the customs, occupations, and enjoyments of 
both males and females have changed ; both have 
become more refined, more enlightened, but still the 
difference which then existed between the tastes and 
occupations of the two sexes, has not diminished, 
and their respective education is and should be as 
different now as it was then. Men have quit the 
steel armor for cloth garments, and women have left 
the thick, stiff and coarse texture for materials bet- 
ter adapted to’ their refined nature: yet the dress of 
our wives and daughters still differs from ours, and 
we trust that it long will, in spite of the efforts of 
some strong-minded persons, who vainly try to sub- 
vert the laws of creation. 





The report in favor of the co-education of the 
sexes, divides education into two parts. Ist. A ge- 
neral development of the faculties, without regard 
to future destination. 2d. A professional educa- 
tion. 

If a sex could be selected as a trade, according to 
inclination, the above arrangement might have some 
value. But our destiny, whether as males or fe- 
males are fixed by a superior power, who doeth all 
things well, and we should accept it without a mur- 
mur and prepare for it with all our might. 


What intelligent mother, who has reared sons and 
daughters, has not observed that from early infancy 
the disposition and consequent training of girls and 
boys differ. 

The dissimilarity of feeling and sympathies in the 
sexes, is early seen; it shows itself in kind, degree 
and intensity. The causes which prompts the feel- 
ings, may be the same in both; but the effect pro- 
duced upon each, are totally different. Grief, for 
example, which agitates the heart-strings of the 
male, frequently breaks those of the female. On the 
contrary, loss of fortune or rank, and the fear of the 
scornful contempt of the world, which so often pa- 
ralyzes the soul of man, serves but to augment the 
exertions of woman, to stimulate her powers of resist- 
ance and patient endurance. 


As to the sympathies of the sexes, who could de 


sire their similarity? The tender sensibility of the 
female ; her careful watchfulness and anxious solici- 
tude for all those around her, contrasts strongly with 
the -wayward indifference, rough unconcern, and 
sometimes utter heartlessness of the male. 

God has made the sexes unlike; why seek to 
change them. Co-education would re-form their 
minds, without reference to the inherent difference 
of their natures, It would attempt to mould in the 
the same pattern, materials not only different in 
kind, but also intended for different uses. The at- 
tempt would be useless, impious and injurious to 
both. 

The graceful timidity, which we all admire in wo- 
man, is cowardice in man, and is despised by all,.— 
Courage which prompts man to deeds of daring and 
renown, which enables him to engage in scenes of 
havoe and carnage, would be a monstrosity in wo- 
man, Her courage is ofa much higher and nobler 
kind; men have the courage to fight and conquer, 
women have that to submit and endure—among men 
we find more heroes, among women more martyrs, 

The report in favor of co-education, says that 
co-education causes more refined feelings and a more 
healthful moral influence to pervade the school. We 
answer no. With some, it calls into premature ex- 
istence feelings and desires appertaining to another 
age. Children should be children, and not gentle- 
men and ladies, At a period when the physical 
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development of the body should take place, placid 
as the plant, watered by the genial dews of heaven, 
it is jostled and disturbed on every hand and scorch- 
ed by the sirocco of passion. Precocious youth in- 
evitably brings premature age. 

The advocates of the co-education of the sexes 
ask too much—ask for that which, if granted, would 
change the whole face of society ; would undo all the 
cherished relationships of life ; would take us back 
to a worse period than the dark ages. The co-edu- 
cationist complains that no Yale or Harvard opens 
its doors to females. Let us imagine that a change 
has come over society. That the co-educationists 
have triumphed. We will visit Yale; the term is 
near its close; the attendance this term has been un- 
usually large ; for while more than the usual number 
of young men have attended, the number of female 
is nearly equal to that of the males. We will sta- 
tion ourselves near the door and notiee the groups 
as they enter. College life is a life of gayety. The 
excited cheek and flashing eye, show the high feel- 
ings of youth. As group aftergroup passes, most of 
both sexes, you observe, have the bane of American 
youth, the lighted segar. Could it be otherwise un- 
der the influence of college custom ? 

Yonder upon the campus is an animated scene: a 
company of both sexes ‘is engaged in the exciting 
and bewitching game of foot-ball, so eminently suit- 
ed for muscular development. How becoming the 
Bloomer dress ; in this game what would become of 
long skirts? Look to yon spreading elm, Amid 
the universal gaiety, there sits one quiet party.— 
What claims such close and undivided attention ? 
It is not books ; they must be members of the class 
of natural history. We will approach and see. Ah! 
t is only a kind-hearted Bloomer, instructing a few 


of her male friends in the art and mystery of dressing 
a doll, 


We left;—but my puritan education caused me to 
sigh for the future mothers of the land, and to recall 
the words of wisdom, “train up a child in the way 
he should go.” 

The report in favor of co-education says, that 
“ prejudice restricts woman to a less generous cul- 
ture than that of man. 

Where the sexes are taught separately, this does 
not hold true. It is well known that the best teach- 
ers are employed and the highest prices paid in fe- 
male schools, not only in Europe, but in our own 
country. It is admitted that there is a difference 
in the course of studies, but it is denied that the 
course is less extensive in our female than in our 
male seminaries or colleges. Let us enumerate a 
few branches of study by way of contrast. 


Elocution for males we would contrast with Phy- 
siology for females, 


Rhetoric with Natural Theology. 
Mathematics - Embroidery & Needlew’k 
Civil Engineering “ Music. 





Latin with Italian. 

Greek . French. 
Architec.Drawing “ Landscape drawing. 
Geology , Botany & cul. of flowers, 
Horsemanship = Calisthenics & dancing. 
Surv’g&Navigot’'n “ Housekeeping and fami- 


ly expenses. 

The friends of co-education complain that “man 
has always occupied the foreground of the picture 
in human affairs.” Do they forget the order of Pro- 
vidence ? Shall the timid maiden call her companions 
to arms, to defend our land from invasion? Shall 
the fond mother, soothe her restless infant, in the 
cradle,and rising, gird on her sword, and mount the 
fiery steed and rush amid the battle’s din? If so, 
then should woman in all respects be educated as 
man. 

We do not undervalue female education. Let 
her every power be cultivated. As a sister, 
as a mother, as a wife, she has hgh and noble 
duties to perform, in point of merit no way inferior 
to the duties of man. 

It has been said that the co-education of the sex- 
es renders school government more easy. An as- 
sertion not very manifest. If young, the sexu- 
al influence is not perceptible. If older, the 
time is spent in idle flirtation, or “familiarity breeds 
contempt.” The boy who daily meets his female ac- 
quaintance, in the.school room and on the play 
ground, who daily contends with her for pre-emi- 
nence in recitation, or mastery in the games of the 
school, looks upon her as an ordinary being, his in- 
ferior in strength, his superior in skill, his rival al- 
ways. 

If through an early perversion of mind, sentiments 
not suited to their years should fill the breasts of 
some, pledges of affection will follow, ending per- 
haps in marriage, long before either party has ar- 
rived at maturity of body or mind, leading to disap- 
pointment and embittering the rest of their lives. 

Juvenile love is as evanescent as the morning dew. 
It vanishes before the realities of life. The man 
and woman at maturity, may not have a single mark 
left that distinguished themas children. How fatal 
therefore to the best interests of our children, to 
place them where there is a possibility of their ma- 
king shipwreck, in the voyage of life. 

In a school of both sexes there is a difficulty in 
pointing out and correcting many practices, which 
will as surely spring up as that “ foolishness is bound 
up in the heart of a child.” 


When the sexes are educated separately and 
brought together, as they should be, under the care 
of parents or guardians, they meet as pleasing com- 
panions, are charmed with the attainments which 
each finds in the other, and separate with a deter- 
mination to cultivate those graces which so well fit 
them for one another. 
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In all well regulated schools for the separate sex- 
es, the state of morals is of a far higher order, than 
evercan be attained in schools for both sexes. If 
the teacher has not that force of character which 
will enable him to mould the hearts and minds of his 
pupils, as well as their intellect, he is unfit for his 
station. 

“A school for one sex alone,” is said by co-edu- 
cationists to be “isolated from the rest of the world.” 
So much the better, by the blessing of God, you can 
accomplish more in it. 

We believe that no intelligent, skilful teacher, 
acquainted with the philosophy of the human mind, 
could for a moment, after having taught either sex 
separately, think that equal justice could be given 
to all, by teaching the sexes together. Yet cireum- 
stances beyond control, have compelled and still 
compel many good, conscientious and skilful teach- 
ers, to do that, in the arrangement of their schools, 
of which they do not entirely approve, but which 
though not the best, has some good, and—enables 
them to make a living. Thus many are found teach- 
ing both sexes together. 


We feel confident, therefore, that as an all-wise 
Creator has ordained that the spheres of man and 
woman should be different, so their education must 
be pursued separately, otherwise neither can be 
brought to the highest point of perfection, 


J. H. Brown, 
P. W. Gencempre, } Committee. 
W. V. Davis, 


REPORT 


On the study of Physiology in Common Schools, and the 
Best mode of Ventilating School Houses. 

The committee, appointed at the last meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, to 
report on the “Study of Physiology in Common 
Schools,” and “ the Best Mode of Ventilating School 
houses,” respectfully submit the following Report: 

Deeply impressed with the importance of these 
themes, without any preliminary observations, we 
present the question : 





Should Physiology be introduced as a regular 
study into our Common Schools? 

We reply in the affirmative. 

In discussing this question, we will first consider 
the utility of the knowledge derived from this study ; 
and, secondly, the propriety of introducing it into 
our Common Schools. 

Physiology is termed the “ Science of Life ;” and 
may be defined an Analysis of the Body. It analyzes 
the human frame, considers every part in detmil, ex- 
plains its composition, structure, position, the office 
it performs in the animal economy, the nice adjust- 
ment of one part to another, and the laws which must 








be observed in order to maintain a sound physical 
constitution. 

When his Creator first breathed into man the 
breath of life, the laws of his being were definitely 
fixed. Physically, mentally and morally he must 
conform to those laws, or suffer the penalty of their 
infringement. He may violate the laws of his coun- 
try: he may steal his neighbor’s property: or even 
imbrue his hands in his brother’s blood, and expiate 
his crime neither in the dungeon nor on the gibbet. 
But Nature’s laws may not be violated with like im- 
punity. No artifice can elude, no chicanery deceive, 
no sagacity escape her vigilance. Violate her laws, 
and though you fly to the crowded city or the soli- 
tude of the wilderness ; to the caverns of the moun- 
taigs, or the most secluded isle of the ocean, even 
there you must appear before her stern tribunal, and 
suffer the lash of her scorpion whip, or the stroke 
of her avenging sword. In her wide domain, Crime 
and Punishment are but cause and effect; and her 
stern awards are rendered alike to him that errs 
through ignorance, and him that knowingly trans- 
gresses ; to the infant of days and the man of hoary 
hairs. How, important, then that these laws be well 
understood! They should be carefully taught by 
every mother in the retirement of the nursery, and 
oft repeated at the social fireside, until they become 
as familiar as household words. ‘They should be in- 
scribed on the farmer’s plow and the woodman’s 
axe : on the weaver’s loom and the mechanic's bench; 
on the merchant’s wares and the pilgrim’s staff; 
they should be engraved on the student's desk, the 
teacher's conscience and the mother’s heart. Every 
human being in every possible condition of life 
should, therefore, understand the principles of Phy- 
siology. 

The brief limits of this report will not allow us to 
present even an abstract of this science. A few 
only of the topics on which it treats have been se- 
lected, for the purpose both of exemplifying its 
principles and illustrating its importance, 

The body contains 240 bones, more than 500 mus- 
cles, the brain, the nerves (shooting out like tele- 
graphic wires, and establishing an unbroken line of 
communicntion between the brain and every part of 
the system), and also a great variety of organs, 
which perform their several offices in the animal 
economy with a regularity and precision, which hu- 
man skill in vain strives to imitate. 

The laws to be observed in order to secure the 
full development of all these various parts of man’s 
complicate machinery, both in their form and 
strength, are clearly explained in Physiology. 

The bones of children are weak, soft and flexible ; 
they are strengthened by exercise, but injured by 
severe labor or overtasking, and are liable to be 
curved and distorted. either by sitting or standing in 
any other than an erect position. Crooked limbs, 
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round shoulders, and curved spine, are the lamenta- 
ble fruits of inattention to this precept of Physiol. 
ogy. How startling the fact, said to be well attest- 
ed, that nine tenths of our fashionably educated 
young ladies acquire some deformity of the shoul- 
ders or spinal column. Parents at home, teachers 
in the school-room, and directors in building school- 
houses, and furnishing them with desks and benches, 
should ponder well these facts. 


Again ; the skin, that apparently smooth and un- 
broken membrane, which envelopes the whole body, 
is pierced by seven millions of pores, constituting 
in all a channel of drainage twenty-eight miles in 
length. Through these invisible apertures the body 
is continually inhaling oxygen, and exhaling its im- 
purities; and if this process be obstructed, fevers, 
diseases of the lungs, and other maladies ensue.— 
The necessity of cleanliness, and of avoiding all sud- 
den changes of temperature is thus inculcated ; and 
also the danger incurred by exchanging the warm, 
comfortable home-dress, and thick, winter shoes, for 
the fashionable equipage of the ball-room. Colds 
pleurisy, pneumonia, and consumption, are rife in 
the land, in consequence of disregarding the injune- 
tions of Physiology on this subject. These obser- 
vations are well attested by the tears that stream 
from many a mother’s eye, as with an agony too 
deep for utterance, she beholds the pride of her 
heart fading away as does the leaf, and sinking into 
the cold embrace of death, as the penalty of dis- 
obeying these well established and unchangeable 
laws. 

No part of Physiology is more interesting or more 
instructive, than that which relates to the circulation 
of the blood. On this we are dependent both for 
our growth and our strength. True to its mission, 
if unobstructed, it penetrates to every extremity of 
the system, furnishing every bone, every muscle, 
every nerve with its appropriate nourishment. In 
this important operation the heart and the lungsare 
the organs chiefly employed. The lungs are situa- 
ted in the thorax with the heart between them.— 
They are a soft, porous, and exceedingly delicate 
organization, susceptible of great expansion and con- 
traction; and their office is, to prepare the blood 
for the healthful nourishment of the body.by impart- 
ing to it oxygen, and removing from it all its impu- 
rities. Infinite wisdom is displayed in the arrange- 
ments for this purpose. We defy the Atheist to 
contemplate them and remain an Atheist still. 

The trachea extends from the mouth to the lungs. 
In the chest behind the heart it is divided into two 
branches,—one of which extends to each lung.— 
These branches again ramify into numberless others 
of extreme minuteness, termed bronchial tubes, 
which extend to every part of the lungs. These 


cells. When the chest is expanded a partial vacu- 
um is produced within it, and in consequence, the 
air rushes through the mouth, descends the trachea, 
passes through the bronchial-tubes, and inflates the 
air-cells at their termini. 

The blood is conveyed from the heart throngh the 
pulmonie artery, which organ, by minute subdivis- 
ions, spreads through every part of the lungs. The 
capillary vessels at their termini spread out like a 
net-work around the air-cells, and the blood in pass- 
ing through these capillaries is brought in contact 
with the air, which imparts to it a supply of oxygen, 
and at the same time relieves it of the carbonic 
acid and noxious particles of waste and worn out 
matter, with which it becomes infected in its revo- 
lution through the system. The necessity of tho- 
rough ventilation is hence apparent. In order to 
purify the blood and furnish it with the requisite 
supply of oxygen, the air-cells of the lungs should 
be filled at every inspiration with air of the purest 
quality. Air once breathed is unfit to be breathed 
again. At every inspiration the blood deprives the 
air inhaled of a part of its oxygen, and at every ex- 
piration a portion of carbonic acid and other impu- 
rities is thrown out from the lungs ; a large amount 
of deleterious matter is likewise constantly escaping 
through the pores. Through this combined agency 
of the lungs and skin, the air of a room is rendered 
totally unfit for the purposes of respiration, and the 
rapidity of its vitiation is in direct proportion to the 
number of persons who occupy the room. To 
breathe an atmosphere but little below the “stand- 
ard of perfect purity” is injurious ; but where it be- 
comes vitiated in a high degree it is productive of 
evils the most appalling. The lungs become dis- 
eased, Colds and influenzas are the milder forms 
in which Nature remonstrates, warns and threatens; 
whilst scrofula and consumption sweep annually into 
the grave thousands who disobey her laws. Loss 
of appetite and dyspepsia also result from imperfect 
ventilation. 

A manufacturer once testified before a commis- 
sion of the British Parliament, that he had removed 
a ventilating apparatus from his mill, because he 
couldn’t afford the additional supply of provisions 
which his workmen required,when allowed to breathe 
a pure atmosphere. 


A certain landlord also was in the habit of spread- 
ing his table in acheerless, ill-ventilated apartment, 
because, as he said, his guests drank less wine and 
consumed less beef than when they enjoyed that 
precious boon—the bright light and pure air of 
Heaven. 

Deny them the stimulus of well oxydated blood, 
and the muscles lose their contractibility, the brain, 
the spinal cord and nerves, their healthful tone, and 





bronchi terminate in small sacs or cells, called air- 
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paired and its functions deranged. When the blood 
becomes impure, it is no longer the dispenser of life 
and health, but of disease and death to the body.— 
Pure blood is indispensable to health, and thorough 
ventilation is essential to prevent this “ purple tide 
of life” from losing its invigorating and life-giving 
properties. This part of Physiology is fraught with 
instruction of inestimable value. If the heart and 
lungs become diseased, and fail to perform the im- 
portant functions assigned them, not only will the 
vigor of our physical constitution be destroyed, but 
Man’s nobler part, his mental and moral faculties, 
will sink amid the general wreck. Every child should 
be familiar with the structure and use of these or- 
gans, and the conditions requisite to maintain their 
healthful action. Again: ifthe blood be prevented 
from coursing with freedom through its appointed 
channels, some part of the system must suffer in con- 
sequence of being denied its requisite nourishment ; 
and if the chest be prevented from expanding to its 
utmost capacity, the air-cells of the lungs will not 
be inflated with the vitalizing atmosphere, and the 
blood will thus be deprived of its necessary stimu- 
lus, Does not nature, then, teach clearly and ex- 
plicitly that even tight dressing is injurious, but 
tight lacing suicidal? Why will people of a deli- 
cacy so exquisite that they shrink instinctively from 
even a particle of floating dust that might defile 
the surface of their bodies, rush unhesitatingly into 
a crowded room, and breathe by the hour an at- 
mosphere highly charged with carbonic acid and 
every foul excretion from the lungs and skin of the 
dense throng, until the very lamps threaten to ex- 
pire, and suffocation and fainting drive them from 
the house? Why does a due regard to health for- 
bid many persons of a delicate constitution from 
entering even the sanctuary of the Most High, and 
especially many of our Church basement lecture 
rooms? A young minister, now in his grave, com- 
plained that his weekly lectnre, delivered in a base- 
ment room, was attended with greater exhaustion 
than two regular services upon the Sabbath. What 
made the difference? The air he breathed. 

We have now presented a brief outline of some 
of the useful lessons to be learned from Physiology; 
and we would ask, is any knowledge more essential 
to the human race, save a knowledge of that book, 
which forms man’s pillar of cloud by day and of fire 
by night, to guide him to the Canaan of the blessed? 
Is it not knowledge that should be reduced to prac- 
tice in the nursery, the school room, the mechanic’s 
shop, and the large manufacturing establishment, 
whose operatives too frequently evince, by their 
sallow countenances and feeble constitutions, the in- 
jurious effects of breathing a vitiated atmosphere ? 
In fine, should it not be practised wherever there 
are hearts to beat and lungs to breathe ? Should not 
every child be taught the principles of a science, 








which teaches him how to guard against that “ host 
of ills which flesh is heir to?” Would it not revo- 
lutionize our plates of fashion, and also our ideas 
and plans in regard to the construction of school 
houses, and all other buildings both public and 
private ? 

That sterling friend of education, Horace Mann, 
remarks: “When I was at College I was taught 
all the movements of the stars, with as much care as 
if there was danger of their running off the track, 
if I were not familiar with them ; but with regard 
to the “Science of Life,” I was taught nothing; and 
as the consequence (mark it) I have been living up- 
on my good behavior for the last twenty years.”— 
How many might record a similar experience! 

Moses ascended to his lofty tomb, at the age of 
one hundred and twenty years, with his eye undim- 
ed, and his natural strength unabated. How few, at 
the present time ever pass one third of that term of 
years with their constitutional vigor unimpaired. 


Melancholy indeed are the facts which the statis- 
tics of life and death disclose ; and gladly would 
the philanthropist draw over them the veil of obliv- 
ion, and hide them from our view forever. But this 
were treason against the human race. These gloom 
inspiring facts should be proclaimed, not only in the 
populouscity, but wherever, even in the wilds of the 
wilderness, the solitary pilgrim pitches his tent. 


These statistics inform us that “almost a fourth 
part of the human family die before they are one 
year old,—more than one third before they are five 
years of age, and before the age of eight, more than 
one half are consigned to the tomb.” 

Dr. Woodward, late of the Massachusetts Lu- 
natic Hospital, says: “From the cradle to the grave 
we suffer punishment for the violation of the laws 
of health and life, and half the deaths that occur 
among mankind, arise from ignorance of these na- 
tural laws; and a knowledge of them would di 
minish the sufferings incident to our present state 
of being, in very nearly the same proportion,’’ 


If, then, the great importance of this science be 
admitted, where is it to be taught? In our high 
schools, academies and colleges? Most assuredly 
it should; and they prove recreant to their duty if 
they neglect to impress its principles upon the 
minds of all, who resort to them for instruction: 
But this will not suffice; for how few of the half 
million of youth, who are now receiving instruction 
within the limits of Pennsylvania, ever enter these 
loftier walks of knowledge? Confine this study to 
these Institutions, and its precepts, like the laws of 
Draco, will be read by the few, but passed unseen 
by the many. Where, then, we repeat it, is this 
great exponent of our physical constitution to be 
expounded, where is this “Science of Life” to be 
studied? Would you suspend it like a taper in 
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some favored localities, to light the few that may 
happily gain admission there; or should it not, like 
the light-house, flash its fires afar over life’s ocean, 
to warn every mariner of the quicksands and break- 
ers, the shoals and rocks, by which his “bark of 
life” is endangered? Should it not be like the sun, 
which pours its radiant beams over mountain and 
valley, hill and dale, cheering alike the rich man’s 
palace and the poor man’s cot? This question we 
think, admits of but one reply. It should be taught 
in our common schools. Why exclude it from them? 
Is it too abstruse to be comprehended there? Far 
otherwise. It requires neither depth of intellect, 
nor maturity of mind to comprehend its principles. 
He who created the body and established the laws 
by which it was to be governed, did not make them 
80 intricate as to require that deep penetration, and 
those habits of long and patient investigation, 
which the well disciplined mind alone possesses.— 
No, to argue this would be an impeachment of his 
goodness. He has placed them within the reach of 
even a child’s comprehension. We fearlessly assert 
that, aided by well executed plates, such as those 
which have been published by Calvin Cutter, M. D., 
children of from ten to sixteen years of age, 
and of no more than ordinary talents and in- 
telligence, are capable of comprehending all those 
principles of Physiology on which a sound consti- 
tution depends. On this subject hear the testimony 
of H. Mann, (Mann’s Lectures on Education—page 
102) “I saw last year in the public town school of 
Northampton,—under the care of Mr. R. M. Hub- 
bard,—more than a hundred boys, from ten or elev- 
en to fifteen or sixteen years of age, who pointed 
out the place and gave the names of all the princi- 
pal bones in their bodies, as well as an anatomist 
would have done; who explained the physiological 
processes of the circulation of the blood and the 
alimentation of food, and described the putrefactive 
action of ardent spirits upon the delicate tissues of 
the stomach. Now such boys have a chance, nay, 
# certainty, of far longer life and far better health, 
than they would otherwise have; and as they grow 
up, they will be far less easily tempted to emulate 
either of the three cockney graces,—Gin, Swearing 
and Tobacco.” Now are these sons of Massachu- 
setts more highly gifted than the sons of the Key- 
stone State? If Physiology can be understood in 
a public School in Massachusetts, can it not be un- 
derstood in the public schools of Pennsylvania ? 

In consideration, therefore, of the arguments ad- 
duced and without further consuming your time, we 
respectfully submit this highly important question 
to the arbitrament ef this Association. 


a 


ON VENTILATION. 
Having already discussed the importance of Ven- 





tilation in our report on Physiology, we will proceed 
to the * Best Mode of Ventilation.” Your Committee 
will not presume to say that the plan proposed in the 
following report is the ** Best Mode of Ventilation ;” 
but it is respectfully submitted to the Association as 
the best, which, after some reading, reflection and 
conrespondence upon the subject, they are prepared 
to offer. 

Thorough ventilation consists in the removal of vi- 
tiated air from a room as rapidly as it is formed, and 
the introduction of an adequate amount of pure, fresh 
air. We will present but a single plan, which, we 
believe, recommends itself by its simplicity, cheap. 
ness and efficiency; since it is equally well adapted 
to buildings of every description, whether public or 
private. 

Buildings are now generally warmed by furnaces 
or stoves. Our wide old-fashioned chimneys were 
most efficient ventilators; and they furnish the prin- 
ciple by which we are guided in the plan of ventila- 
tion here proposed. 

Let the smoke-pipe of the furnace or stove enter 
a metallic tube: let this tube rest upon a base of 
stone or brick, situated in the attic of the building, 
and form an outlet for the smoke. Around this cast- 
iron flue construct a circular brick chimney, plaster- 
ed very smoothly on the inside, and raised toa 
height a little above the flue. From this ventilat- 
ing chimney to the room to be ventilated, ex*end an 
exhausting tube of a capacity equal to that of the ven- 
tilating chimney, and made of thoroughly seasoned, 
sound pine boards, planed smooth on the inner 
surface, and put together with iron screws.— 
This exhausting tube should have two apertures 
within the room to be ventillated,—one near the 
ceiling, and the other near the floor, and of the same 
diameter as the tube. 

The upper aperture should be furnished with a 
sliding register, so as to be opened or closed at pleas- 
ure.—the lower one may be covered with an open 
lattice work. This is all the apparatus necessary 
for the removal of vitiated air from a single room.— 
It operates as follows : 

The cast-iron smoke flue will be heated by the as- 
cending current of smoke and heated air: the air 
within the ventilating chimney will thus be rarified, 
and consequent!y ascend, producing a partial vacuum 
within the chimney ; to fill this vacuum the air will 
rush from the room up the exhausting tube into the 
chimney, and this air in its turn will be rarified and 
ascend, A continuous upward current will thus be 
established and maintained as long as the stove or 
furnace is kept heated, and the strength of this cur- 
rent will be in direct proportion to the heat in the 
stove. 


When fire is not required in the s* or furnace, 
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this method of ventilation may still be made effec- 
tive by placing a ventilator on the top of the ventila- 
tng chimney; and this is strongly recommended, 
inasmuch as, even when fire is necessary, it renders 
the draft in the stove more certain and the ventila- 
tion more thorough. 

These ventilators are of various forms, (some mo- 
vable and some stationary). The “ Stationary Eject- 
ing Ventilator,” invented by Mr. Emerson, of Bos- 
ton, seems to be the most highly approved. 

But if when fire is not needed, these arrangements 
should prove inadequate to secure perfect ventilation, 
let an argand lamp be placed within the ventilating 
chimney, and this will always produce heat enough 
torarefy the air sufficiently to ensure the requisite 
draft in the exhausting tube. In large buildings a 
stove or grate should be used instead of the argand 
lamp. 

The capacity of these ventiducts, both for the ad- 
mission and exhaustion of air, claims special atten- 
tion. Unless they are of sufficient capacity, the cur- 
rent of ascending air, which rises with a spiral 
movement, is obstructed, and consequently the es- 
cape of vitiated air will not be sufficiently rapid to 
ensure thorough ventilation. In a room Jarge enough 
for sixty scholars, they should be from twenty to 
twenty-four nches square ; a cylindrica] shape inal] 
these ventilating ducts would be preferable. 


The foregoing plan has reference solely to a sin- 
gle room; any number of rooms, however, may be 
ventilated in this manner by extendiag a separate 
exhausting tube from each room to the ventilating 
chimney : this chimney skould be equal in capacity 
to that of all these exhausting tubes combined. 

This plan is adapted to warm as well as cold wea. 
ther. In cold weather, close the upper apperture of 
the exhausting tube: a current of air will then pass 
constantly from the lower part of the room through 
the lower aperture. In warm weather, and likewise 
in cold weather when the temperature of the room 
is too high, open the upper apperture, and through 
it the air will rapidly ascead, which will reduce the 
temperature. 

Again: it facilitates the warming of a room. The 
heated air ascends from the stove or furnace to the 
ceiling, where, if the upper aperture of the exhaust- 
ing tube be closed, it is confined, and pressing upon 
the colder stratum of air in the lower part of the 
room, it forces it through the lower aperture.— 
This expulsion of the cold air tends to equalize the 
temperature throughout the room, and removes, to a 
great extent, the difficulty experienced in keeping 
the feet warm. 

The arrangements for the introduction of fresh air 
should be such as to introduce an adepuate amount, 
and prevent a current from flowing upon the occu- 
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pants of the room. This may be affected in two 
ways. 

First, air may be introduced through an admission 
tube, communicating with the external air, and pass- 
ing into the room near the ceiling and on that side 
of the room which is opposite to the exhausting 
tubes. This admission tube should be furnished with 
well adjusted registers, to regulate the ingress of the 
air and prevent a current from flowing upon any of 
the inmates of the room. 

When artificial heat is required, air may be most’ 
easily and economically introduced in connection 
with a well constructed heating apparatus. When 
furnaces are used, a current of warm air passes stea- 
dily into the room, and this introduces all the air 
that is necessary. 

When stoves are used, beneath the stove construct 
an air chamber, having free access to the air of the 
room, and connect this air chamber with the exter- 
nal air by means of an admission tube passing beneath 
the floor. Let a series of tubes extend from the stove 
to this chamber for the purpose of warming the air 
within it; the rarified air will ascend into the room 
and the cold external air will rush in to supply its 
place; and thus a current of pure air will constant- 
ly flow into the room. These admission tubes should 
always be connected with the pure external air, as 
that in cellars and beneath houses usually contains 
impurities which render it unfit for respiration. In 
lerge towns and also in oiher localities where the 
air near the ground is liable to be infected with any 
noxious qualities, the air should be introduced through 
tubes extending from the top of the building. 


Furnaces and stoves are frequently too small], and 
this is objectionable for two reasons: 1. A greater 
quanter of fuel is needed to heat a given amount of 
air when the stoves are small ; and 2. the air is more 
vitiated in passing over a small and intensely heated 
surface than it is when warmed by passing over a 
surface that is large and more moderately heated. 


D. Laveauin, 
W. B. Frew, > Committee. 
C. Twinine, , 





REPORT ON THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS. 

The special committee appointed at the Potts- 
ville meeting of this Association, “to devise some 
practical plan for the professional training of 'Teach- 
ers,” now respectfully report: 

That they have given to the subje-t the conside- 
ration which its vast importance to the teachers and 
to the community demanded, and which their own 
abilities and best attention enabled them to bestow 
They now present their views, 1. As to the necessi- 
ty of strict professional training ; 2. As to the besé 
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means of imparting it; and 3. As to the most practi- 
cable manner of putting those means into speedy op- 
eration. 

1. As to the necessity: Unless the business of 
teaching be an exception to all other pursuits, the 
best qualified to engage in its duties are those who 
have enjoyed the greatest advantages for special 
preparation. The opp: rtunities for the teacher’s 
professional training should, therefore, be, as in 
other pursuits, primary and direct—not secondary 
or incidental, The frequent attempts to meet the 
wants of the young aspirant to the teacher's office, 
by engrafting upon some general course or institu- 
tion of instruction, a department for the teacher's 
professional preparation, have failed, because of 
their incompatibility. 

Can he whose qualifications rest merely upon the 
fact that he has himself learned any particular 
branches, estimate aright the true office of ateacher? 
Does he know that simply to impart knowledge, is 
not to educate; but that education is no less than 
the disciplining of the mind in the intellectual pro- 
cesses by which it acquires knowledge, and also in 
the methods of investigating and analyzing, by rigid 
scrutiny, the facts of that knowledge ; laying bare the 
truths of these facts, just as the precious metal is 
separated from the dross in which it was concealed? 

The efficient training of teachers requires that 
they shall pursue a regular and systematic course of 
study, in which their future pursuit is kept promi- 
nently and constantly in view. This can be accom- 
plished in no other way than by the organization 
and maintenance of Teachers’ Seminaries; in which 
all the methods of teaching and all the branches 
taught, shall have reference to perfecting their stu- 
denst in the principles and practices of teaching, 
and also inschool government. The professors and 
teachers of these institutions should possess qualifi- 
cations peculiar to their office, the first object of 
which is to render their pupils “ apt to teach.” 


As the methods of teaching in a college, a high 
school, an academy, or a common school, must be 
adapted to the state of mind to be reached and the 
object to be secured in each, so the teaching in a 
Normal School, toaccomplish the design of its estab- 
lishment, should be peculiar to itself. The train- 
ing of the normal school student, to be effective, 
must impart to him not only the knowledge of sub- 
jects, but a practical ability to make what he knows 
available, in the almost creative art of teaching.— 
Educators, thus qualified, would not only know, but 
be able to lead others to a knowledge of, whatever 
they may be required to impart. 

Teachers thus elevated by professional training 
to the true dignity and importance of their calling, 
would stand before the public and successfully claim 





they who merely keep school are not entitled, and 
from which they must be forever excluded. Can 
that profession, whose members are properly skilled 
in the best methods of school government and in al] 
the numerous and complicatedprocesses of teaching, 
developing and guiding the human mind, and culti. 
vating the moral nature of immortal beings be placed 
second to any human pursuit? Make teaching a 
profession in our State, by sending out from one or 
more superior institutions, in which the instructors 
shall be men of the best talents with ample experi- 
ence in the business of education, a constant succes. 
sion of graduates who by the practice of their pro- 
fession will give elevation and efficiency to that pro- 
fession, and the community will at once properly es- 
timate and acknowledge the dignity and importance 
of the teacher’s office. 


Remove the disadvantages resulting from the 
present comparatively low social and literary posi- 
tion accorded to the common school teacher in our 
Commonwealth, and enthusiasm will take the place 
ofapathy, in regard to thoroughness of preparation, 
in those who design to become teachers. Inspire 
the young candidate with deep heartfelt zeal for his 
future calling, cause him to rightly consider the re- 
sponsibility he is about to assume, convince him 
that no talents are too great to bring to this work, 
and that his duties rightly performed will command 
for him a high social position, an honorable fame, 
and even a rich pecuniary reward, and the effect 
must be of the most beneficial kind, in exciting his 
ardor and love for the calling. 


This enthusiasm, common to the young members 
of all regular professions and so promotive of pro- 
fessional feeling and improvement, will, in that of 
teaching when elevated to the same rank, be equal- 
ly productive of these effects, and at the same time 
be more abiding. The youthful member of the legal, 
medical, or the clerical profession may enter its 
ranks with all the ardor and love for it, which natu- 
ral taste, special training and bright day-dreams of 
success, combined, can inspire. But in how many 
sad cases has this noble feeling beea chilled—this 
generous love extinguished—by long: years of wait- 
ing for the fit occasion to display the talents and ac- 
quirements of the disappointed possessor? Happi- 
ly, neither now nor for many years, if ever, can this 
hope-blight fall on the well qualified teacher. Not 
only so great is and will long continue to be the de- 
mand for his services, that the completion of prep- 
aration and the commencement of employment 
must be simultaneous; but, in addition tu this and 
unlike most other professions, the teacher goes at 
once into the full exercise of his professional skill. 
Unlike, also, to the struggling debutante in the other 
professions, the young teacher stands alone; he is 
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stage ; he cowers before the established fame of no 
overweening leader of the profession. He takes his 
place in his own school, operates on the same ma- 
terial with the highest member of his calling, is 
judged by his own acts, and reaps the benefits and 
applause of his own success. 

Admit for the business of teaching the same ne- 
cessity for special preparatory training, as the com- 
mon judgment of mankind concedes to other profes- 
sions, and it will become not only a permanent but 
most attractive employment. As in other pursuits, 
the more proficient the teacher becomes the more 
completely his habits are moulded to his avocation ; 
he is soon imbued with a love for it, and is less 
likely, less inclined, and, to a great extent, even less 
able to leave it. Independently of the benefi- 
cial results arising from the direct efforts of such 
teachers, who can estimate the extent of the influ- 
ence of their example in causing others, not only to 
enter upon but to emulate them in devotedness to 
their work, and to draw from and adopt their better 
methods? Again,the example of the perfect teach- 
er will impress those who aspire to the honors of 
teaching, that they aim at the performance of that 
for which no labor of preparation can be too great, 
since the goodthey may accomplish, or the evil they 
will inflict, is only commensurate with their oppor- 
tunities for preparatory training. 

Finally, under this head, Seminaries for the spe- 
cial education of teachers, will produce an esprit de 
corps not only among their alumni, but amongst 
all engaged in the busiuess, who, either directly or 
indirectly, may come within the sphere of their in- 
fluence. The respectability of the profession will 
consequently be elevated by the greater acquire- 
ments which will be necessary to enter it; and all 
will be stimulated to constant efforts to improve the 
attainments with which they commenced its prac- 
tice. Thus a proper standard of the Teacher's qual- 
ifieations, which has been so long needed, will be 
secured ; and, however high it may be raised, itcan 
justly be required of all candidates for the teacher's 
office, whether they pass into it from the normal 
school, or, from necessity or choice, adopt other 


modes of obtaining access to it, that they come up 
to the full height of that standard. 


As evidence of the appreciation in which this 
kind of institution is held. it may be added that no 
normal school yet organized in the United States, 
nor it is believed in the world, has been discontinued. 
Nor has any been established and properly conduc- 
ted without completely overcoming that degree of 
opposition always encountered by novel enterprises. 
From the time when the attention of those interes- 
ted in the public schvol system of Philadelphia, was 
first directed to the necessity of specific provision 
for the training of teachers, to the present, no friend 
of education has been found, who, after having care- 


fully examined the subject, was not convinced of 
the necessity of separate institutions for qualifying 
teachers. And among those who are now most zeal- 
ous in promoting the interest and extending the 
usefulness of the existing female normal school of 
that city, are many who at first doubted the neces- 
sity of itsestablishment. Indeed all experience has 
decided in favor of such institutions, wherever they 
are in operation ; as no country or community has 
been able to obtain a sufficient number of well qual- 
ified teachers without them. In Europe such sem- 
inaries have existed for more than a century, and 
are as much a constituent of public school systems 
as any other class of schools ; and the selection of 
teachers, simply in reference to their scholastic at- 
tainments, is therefore unheard of. 


Even in Upper Canada the effect of a public nor- 
mal school has been so beneficial, that a leading 
periodical in the Lower Province demands similar 
institutions, in the following strong terms, many of 
which are not unsuitable to our own case: ** We do, 
“therefore, earnestly encourage our Legislature to 
“ establish normal schools where useful teachers may 
“be educated, and from whence may be scattered 
“ throughout our vast territory the light of knowl- 
“edge and sound education. Let it be dene, how- 
“ever, in a way that parents may not view it as q 
**tax, but a blessing : 
“ disappear and their hearts will incline to the god 


if so, their prejudices will soon 


«work. In connection with this subject we may men- 
“tion, that, by the public accounts we observe thit 
“the sum of £45,823, 15s. 1ld., was expended Just 
“year in this section of the Province for the cause 
‘of education. That it or the grants which preced- 
“ed it, have not been wisely laid out, the lamenta- 
“ble ignorance of our populatior too well demou- 
“strates. As we have remarked betore, unforta- 
“nately the bulk of it went to support a pernicious 
«system of education, while the inteilectual ac- 
‘quirements of the people were left to starve for 
“want of popular instruction, So it 


‘tinue, unless a general, practical and popular sys- 


will con- 
**tem of training persons to assume the onerous dus 
The 
“school-master ought not to be when so 
H.- home should Le 


‘ties of school teachers, is carried into force, 
abroad, 
‘‘much is required among us. 
“made comfortable for him; his offi-e respected. 
«He should no longer be an itinerant starveling, but 
“a resident, filling his mission, and his cal ling hor- 
“ored. lis services ought to be amply remunerated 
“ by the State ; and hig instructions heard with the 
«same attention as the dicta of ancient ph losophers 
“and guides. When this important duty is perform 
“ed by our Legislators, we may not then b» so ire- 
“quently taunted with the ignorance of our people, 





«sor insulted with the remarks of more fivireJ na- 
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“tions upon our unprogressive spirit.”—Montreal 
Transcript. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that al] educational 
assemblages in our own commonwealih for years. 
that have discussed the question of the training of 
teachers,and few have omitted it—whether in town- 
ship, county, or State meeting—have concurred in de- 
manding the establishment of normal schools for this 
purpose. Nearly all the official reports from the 
public department of Common Schools have urged 
the same measure,; and most writers and speakers 
ou educational topics are found on the same side. 
It would be easy, were it requisite, to array almost 
innumerable extracts and authorities on this point. 
But it is not necessary ; and the committee will close 
this branch of the subject with the following perti- 
nent passage froin an able and elaborate address on 
the utilitarian nature of education, recently deliver- 
ed by Prof. Wines, of Washington College, in this 
State:—agentle man whose knowledge of the subject 
is as great as his ability to expregs it: 
« But the essential complement of every system 
“of public instruction are normal schools, or sem- 
 inaries for the education of teachers themsel ves—a 
“class of institutioas without which the best system 
**in other respects, must ever be like the play of 
* Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted. I have 
* never been able to comprehend how it should hap- 
“pen that a statuary, who has only to carve the block 
“of marble, or mould the mass of bronze, into the 
“forms of material beauty, should find years of pa- 
“tient study necessary to fit him for his work; 
“while no such preparatory discipline is required in 
«him, whose harder as well as higher office it is, to 
“ give form and symmetry to the rude chaotic facul- 
«ties of a child, and cause him to stand up a man, 
“erect in the conscious dignity of his nature, with a 
“culture worthy of his high power and his immor- 
“tal destiny. IsaGreek slave in marble, a harder 
“thing to make than a living American Freeman ?” 
2. As to the best means of imparting this neces- 
sary professional training: The conclusion of the 
comimittee leads tothe presentation of no novelty to 
the attention of the association ; but the recommen- 
dation of that which, and which alone during a cen- 
tury of experienc e,in every part of the world where 
it has been fairly tested, has effected the full desire 
result. From Prussia in 1735 to Ireland in 1859. 
and from Massachusetts in 1839 to Michigan in 1850 
the SCALE normaiscnoon is the cole agent whicl, 
has been found adapted to all the e’rcumstances, anc 
sufficient to meet all the wants of an immature bu 
developing system of general education. 
It is unnecessary to dwell at much length on thi 


brinch of the report. Most oj the reasons in favor © 


—.. 


only competent to the task but sufficient to ensure 
public confidence in their graduates, have been ei. 
ther directly or incidentally alluded to in the first 
part of it. It may be sufficient to state that our com- 
mon school system is as much an institution in our 
state government as the administration of justice or 
the care of the poor ; and that it is therefore as much 
the duty of the public to provide competent Teach. 
ers, as it is to provide an efficient local directorship 
oran effective county and state supervision of the 
system; the more so, as no private effort or enterprise 
has heretofore been, or is likely to be equal to the 
task of supplying them. No one has doubted the 
State’s authority in the matter. All have acknow- 
ledged the duty; and the only assignable cause of 
delay, up to the present moment, has been the want 





of time to attend to the matter, amidst the numerous 
demands upon the attention of the Legislature, of a 
supposed more pressing character; or a difficulty in 


selecting the best plan for the organization of these 
institutions. 


Under these circumstances the committee deem it 
the part of wisdom to concur in the course recom- 
mended by those in authority, as the most likely to 
ensure success. They accordingly recommend the 
plan for public normal schools prepared by the State 
Superirtendent in 1853, and adopted by the joint com- 
mittee on Education in the Legislature of that, and 
they believe, the succeeding year. This they do, not 
merely because they believe that project, for the rea- 
son just stated, will have the best chance of success, 
but because also they think the general! plan of nor- 
mal schools, thereby recommended, is the most suita- 
ble to the existing wants of the State and the most 
It has also re- 
ceived the approbation of the public, and especially 
of the body of the teachers of the State, so far as 


practical that can now be devised. 


opinion has been expressed. The fullowing are the 
sections of the School Bill of 1853, relating to 
TEACHERS’ SCHOOLS, 

Section 1. That as soon as practicable, after the 
passage of this act, there shall be established two 
State teachers’ schools, one in the eastern and one 
in the western division of the Commonwealth, to be 
located in or near some town or city, with especial 
reference to ready access by public conveyance, cen- 
tralness of situation, health of position and cheap- 
ness of living; and that the counties of Tioga, Ly- 
coming, Union, Mifflin, Juniata and Franklin, with 
ill those lying to the east of them, shall form the 
eastern teachers’ school division; and all the coun- 
ties to the west of the above named counties, shall 


constitute the western division. 


Section 2. Thata plain but substantial building 


shall be erected, for each of said teachers’ schools, 


a lot of not less than four acres in exten’; each 
of which shal] contain a lecture hall capable of seat. 
ng at least one thousand adults, with rooms for two 
nodel schools, library, apparatus, and coliections of 


specimens tu illustrate the naturai sciences. 
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school shall consist of a principal, whose salary 
shall be per annum, and in whoun, subject to 
the control hereinafter provided for, the entire gov- 
ernment and responsibility shall be vested ; three 
professors whose salaries shall be each; and 
two principal teachers of the model schools, with a 
salary of each, and four assistant teachers of 
the model schools, with salaries of each. 

Secrion 4. That by assignment of the principal, 
one of the faculty of instruction shall be instructor 
in the theory and practice of school teaching and 
government; one im orthography, reading and Eng- 
lish grammar; one in geography, history and politi- 
cal economy ; and one in arithmetic, mathematics, 
book-keeping and penmanship; and that each in- 
structor shal! deliver one lecture each week, on such 
of the natural ur other sciences as the principal shall 
designate. 

Section 5, That every teacher, whether male or 
female, who shall have taught a common school dur- 
ing the full annual term of teaching in his or her 
district next preceding his or her application, shal! 
be admitted to all the benefits of the teachers school 
of the proper division, upon producing a certificate 
of that fact and a recomirendation from the proper 
board of directors, setting forth that the applicant is 
of good moral character and worthy of the benefits 
of the school; which certificate shall be signed by 
the president and secretary of said board and shall 
be entered on the minutes thereof: Provided how- 
ever, That should more than one thousand teachers 
atany time apply for admission into either of said 
teachers’ schools, in that case such as shall agree 
to remain members of tke school the longest period 
of time shall have the preference; and that under 
no circumstances shall any one be admitted, who 
does not sign a written statement that his or her 
present intention is to exercise the profession of 
teacher of a common school, in this State, during at 
least five years from the date thereof. 

Secrion 6. That no certificate of attendance in 
either of the State Teachers’ schools, shall be grant- 
ed to any practical common school teacher, unless 
such teacher shall have completed a full three 
months’ course of instruction therein; but that to 
every teacher who shal! complete a three months’ or 
longer course, a certificate, signed by the principal! 
and other instructors and sealed with the seal of the 
school shall be issued, setting forth the length of 
time during which such teacher was a member 
thereof, his or her standing in point of moral char- 
acter and scientific and literary attainments, and the 
branches which he or she is qualified to teach in a 
common school. 

Secrion 7. That the board of directors of each 
common school district in the State shall, in the 
month of March annually, if they see fit, recommend 
to the principal of the teachers’ school of their divi- 
sion, one pupil who shall not be Jess than sixteen 
years of age if a male, or fourteen if a female; who 
shal! have attended the common schools of the dis 
trict during not less than two years of actual in- 
struction; who shall be well grounded in orthogra- 
phy, reading. writing, arithmetic, geography, ny i-h 
grammarand the history of the United States; whos: 
parent or guardian shall agree, in writing, to main 
tain him or her during not Jess than three years at 
such teachers’ school us a puyl in the model school 
and declare that said pup |, upen the completion of 
the tern, shall exercise the profession of a common 


school teacher, in the State of Pennsylvania, for at 
least five years, if the faculty of instruction shall 
certify that he or she is fitted therefor; whereupon 
such pupil sha!! be admitted as a pupil of the model 
school, and shall be carefully and thoroughly trained 
in the profession of teaching during said term of 
three years; and at the termination thereof, or as 
soon thereafter as he or she on examination sliall be 
found qualified, the faculty of instruction shal! issue 
to him or her a diploma, under their hands and the 
seal of the school, setting forth the character and 
qualifications of the graduate and the branches 
which he or she is prepared to teach. 

Section 8. That no member of the teachers’ 
school, or pupil in the model school, shall be at any 
expense for instruction or tuition therein; but each 
shall find his or her own books and defray all other 
expenses. 

Secrion 9, That the Governor shall forthwith ap- 
point a commission of citizens of the Com- 
monWea!lth, whoshall locate the twoteachers’ schools 
hereinbefore provided for; purchase sites; adopt 
plans for the buildings ; make contracts for the erec- 
tion thereof; provide furniture and apparatus; se- 
lect the instructors and remove them fur just cause; 
adopt rules and regulations for their government, and 
and that of the prpils of the schools; determine the 
time when the schools shall be opened, and the dura- 
tion of each session or term; and appoint all the of- 
ficers who may be necessary for the cure of the build- 
ing and property, and fix their compensation : to each 
of which acts the assent of the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth shall be necessary: Provided, That il 
the city or town within or near which either of the 
said teachers’ schuols shall be Jocated, shail offer, 
free of cost, suitable temporary accommodations 
therefor during the erection of the buildings, the 
commissioners shall cause tiie schvols to ve opened, 
and put into operation, with as litle delay tlereatier 
as may be. 

Section 10. That said commissioners sha!] make 
a full report to the Legislature, during tie first 
week of each regular session, of their proceedings 
und of the condition and operations of the teachers’ 
schools in all their departinents, and shall m ceive 

dollars each per annum in full compensation 
fur all their services, travelling expenses and other 
outlays, to be paid by warrant of the Governor out 
of any muney in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, 

Sccrron 11. That the sum of thousand 
dollars be and the same is liereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the State treasury uot otlerwise ap- 
propriated, to defray the cost of purchasing Juts and 
erecting the necessary bu.ddings, for each of the 
Teachers’ Schools hereby authurized, and the sum 
of ——— thousand dollars to purchase furuilure and 
ipparatus foreach of sald schvols: the whole cust of 
the lots, buildings, furniture and apparatus of both 
schools not to exceed the sum ol thousand 
iollars, under any pretext whatever:, Which said 
sums shall be paid to the coutractors of eaid buald- 
ings and venders of said lo's, furniture, et cetera, 
vy the State Treasurer upon orders drawn ia iheir 
favor by said Commissioners oF a majority of them, 
ind approved by the Governor, The salaries of the 

ofessurs und ieachors shali be paid quarterly vy the 
State ‘Treasurer, upon warrants drawa ip tiew tuvor 
y the superimlendent of common school-, out of the 
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common schools; and the expense of fuel, light, 
cleaning, repairs and attendance of said teachers’ 
schools, shall be paid by the State Treasurer out of 
the State appropriation to common schools, upon or- 
ders drawn by the principals of each school, and ap- 
proved by the superintendent of common schools. 
Of course the committee do not endorse this pro- 
ject as perfect. They could, were it here necessary or 
proper, point out improvements in some of its details. 
But as those details, as well as the bill itself, must 
depend on the action of the Legislature, all that this 
association ought to do, is to express an opinion on 
the general plan. It will be remarked that there are 
two distinct parts in this plan. One is the establish- 
ment of a regular normal school for the training, du- 
ring a term of three years, of young persons, for the 
profession of teaching, who have never been engag- 
ed that profession before. This department must of 
course be slow in producing a full supply of teachers; 
three years necessarily elapsing before its first class 
of graduates can come to the relief of the wants of 
the schools. To remedy this objection and to pro- 
vide the best supply which the nature of the case 
will adinit of, in the mean time, the second depart- 
ments of the proposed institutions seem most admira- 
bly adapted. These are in reality permanent Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, established and supported by the 
State, provided with the best instructors, apparatus, 
and mode! schools for practice, and continually in 
session. To these the teachers of the common schools 
of the State, now in the actual exercise of their pro- 
fession, upon whom the schools must for years rely, 
and who may be desirous of improvement, may and 
no doubt will resort in large numbers; to the great 
benefit of themselves, the schools, and the coutmuni- 
ty. Itis from this part of the plan that the commit- 
tee expect the most direct and immediate good to re- 
sult; while, the slower but more thorough training 
of the normal school proper, will be gradually prepa- 
ring a set of graduates,fully qualified to elevate stil! 
higher the standard of professional qualification. 


3. As to the most practicable manner of putting 
these means in operation: The committee strongly 
recommend persistence in the same couise sanction- 
ed by the assvciation at its last annual meeting, and 
which proved so efficient in securing the passage of 
the school law of the late session. The establishment 
of State normal schools most necessarily be an act 
of State power, and therefore petitions to the Legis 
lature and the public discussion of the subject are 
the fit means of effecting it. Petitions to the Le- 
gislature, alone, will probably not be sufficient.— 
Continued agitation of the subject by means of pub- 
lie discussions and the press will materially aid, and 
ought to be freely resorted to. If teachers and the 
friends of the schools, thus, generally agitate th 





question, even with halJf the zeal and perseverance 


which gives success in politics, or effects the passage 
of laws of much less real importance to the State, 
success must ultimately and not remotely crown their 
efforts. This course is accordingly recommended. 

Before concluding their report the committee deem 
it proper to state that the establishment of norma| 
schools on a smailer scale, and by private enterprise 
associated in the form of a joint stock, has Leen sug. 
gested, as likely to lead to the more speedy action of 
the public authorities on the subject. But though 
this expedient may have had the effect of hastening 
legislative action elsewhere, they are loth to suppose 
that such an assumption of an obvious and sacred 
public duty by individuals, is or will be necessary 
in Pennsylvania. Even if called for, such an effort 
would necessarily be much less efficient than one 
made by the State, and might be liable to the sus. 
picion of sectarian or other improper leaning, from 
which a public institution would be entirely free. 
Still, if the approaching session of the Legislature 
pass without the relief to the schools which can 
alone be afforded by normal schools, the committee 
are not prepared to oppose the attempt to secure it 
by private enterprise ; but they most sincerely hope 
that the necessity for making it may not arise. 

Now, much more than at any former period, the 
State owes to her youth the due preparation of their 
Teachers. When the common schools were opened, 
nearly twenty years ago, it was expected that better 
teachers than were then generally employed, would 
speedily be provided. The schools were, however, 
year after year, committed to the care of the old 
teachers; the State seeming to be content with hav- 
ing increased their numbers and opened their doors 
to all. without improvement in the kind or degree of 
the instruction imparted. But within the present 
year, the effect of the law enjoining the examina- 
tion of all common school teachers by the County 
Superintendent, has been to decrease the number of 
teachers, in many counties, below that of the schools, 
and thus to close the doors of many, as it were, by 
State authority. In making this remark the com- 
mittee do not of course intend to question the wisdom 
of the law creating the office of County Superinten- 
dent, much less the propriety or necessity of strict 
professional examinations: of both the full and great 
value is admitted. 

But they do respectfully but distinctly assert, as 
the conclusion of their report, and as a conclu- 
sion which seems inevitable, that the same power 
which excludes an inferior teacher from a school 
ought, in common honesty, to provide a better; and 
that the right to examine and reject, should, in all 
reason, impose the duty to afford means to pass the 


ordeal. Tuo. H. Burrowes, 
A. T. W. Wrieutr, + Committee. 
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